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THE PRESS AND THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR 


By Marcus M. WILKERSON 


University of Louisiana 


The influence of the American press, particularly the sensa- 
tional newspapers, in leading the United States into a war with 
Spain has received only brief consideration from historians. 
In discussing the causes of the Spanish-American war, they 
have referred to the policy of the Hearst papers without stress- 
ing the influence of these or other publications on the press of 
the country at large. To state that the ‘“‘yellow journals” 
favored the Cuban insurgents is to tell only a part of the story. 
These newspapers alone could not have brought about a gen- 
eral demand for war with Spain, but their activity in exploiting 
the Cuban revolt and in selling their news services to other pa- 
pers, as well as their influence on news gathering associations, 
gave newspaper readers throughout the country partisan ac- 
counts of the Cuban insurrection. 

In a study of the influence of the press in causing a break 
with Spain, it is necssary to understand the news connections of 
the various newspapers actively engaged in presenting reports 
of the insurrection. At the outbreak of the Cuban revolt there 
were in the United States two large news-gathering associa- 
tions, the Western Associated Press and the United Press 
(old), and several smaller ones of which all of the larger 
newspapers were members.! For several years there had been 

1 Melville E. Stone, “The Associated Press” in Century Magazine, XLVIII, 


June 1905, p. 306. The United Press of that time was in no sense connected 
historically to the United Press of the present day. 
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much rivalry between the Western Associated Press and the 
United Press, and by 1895 this feeling had grown intense. 
After the former arranged an alliance with Reuter’s Agency, a 
European news-gathering association, the United Press de- 
clined in prestige, and in 1897 it became insolvent and passed 
out of existence,? after which most of its members joined the 
Associated Press.? Thus in 1895, most of the daily newspa- 
pers held membership in one of the several news-gathering 
organizations, and after 1897, the majority of the daily news- 
papers of the country were members of the Associated Press.* 

Newspaper propaganda for the Cuban insurgents centered 
about several large New York newspapers. Both the World 
and Journal sent their best correspondents and artists to the 
island.© The Sun and Herald also had special writers in Cuba. 
These publications sold their news services, including pictures, 
to papers in all parts of the country. The Chicago Tribune 
used the New York World service,* and also the New York 
Journal syndicate service.?’ The Boston Herald® and the 
Chicago Times-Herald used the New York Herald service,® 
and the San Francisco Chronicle used both the New York Her- 


ald and the Sun services.1° The San Francisco Examiner, a 
Hearst paper, used the same news service as the New York 
Journal. The Milwaukee Sentinel obtained its news of the 
Cuban revolution from the Washington Post,!! while the New 


2 Ibid. p. 307. 


3 It was not until 1900, however, that the present Associated Press was or- 
ganized. 


4“M. E. S.’ His Book—A Tribute and a Souvenir to the Twenty-five Years, 
1893-1918, of the Service of Melville E. Stone as General Manager of the As- 
sociated Press (New York, 1928), p. 32. 


5 Chicago Tribune, Feb. 6, 1897, p. 1. 

6 Ibid., March 3, 1896, p. 2. 

7 Ibid., Feb. 21, 1897, p. 1. 

8 Boston Herald, April 18, 1897, p. 1. 

® Chicago Times-Herald, April 26, 1898, p. 6. 

10 San Francisco Chronicle, May 11, 1896, p. 1. 
11 Milwaukee Sentinel, April 12, 1898, p. 2. 
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Orleans Times-Democrat, during the early part of the revolt, 
had its own correspondent in Havana,’ and later it used the 
New York Sun news service.1* Most of these newspapers 
after 1897 also used the Associated Press reports.'* 

The invasion of Cuba by New York newspapers led the As- 
sociated Press to maintain a staff of men at strategic centers 
on the island, and news was “smuggled out by the A. P. cor- 
respondents at the imminent risk of being shot for their 
pains.”*5 According to their by-laws, press associations had 
the right to use news matter secured by member papers, and 
the Associated Press frequently exercised this right by trans- 
mitting news stories taken from dispatches written by special 
correspondents in Cuba.1® 

Throughout the period of the Cuban insurrection there was 
much rivalry among the newspapers in the large centers. Es- 
pecially was the competition bitter between the World and 
Journal. |The contest between these two had developed into 
a fight for supremacy in the field of New York journalism be- 
tween Joseph Pulitzer and W. R. Hearst. On the Pacific 
coast, the San Francisco Examiner was setting the pace in giv- 
ing striking display to news which the Chronicle was striving 
to follow.® The practice of the World and Journal in rush- 
ing special editions on early trains to Boston was causing grave 
concern to the Boston Herald.1® These two New York news- 
papers, with their sensational display of news of the Cuban re- 

12 New Orleans Times-Democrat, March 3, 1895, p. 1. The Times-Democrat 


was merged with the New Orleans Picayune in 1914, the result of the merger 
being the present Times-Picayune. 


13 Jbid., Feb. 9, 1898, p. 1. 
14 Associated Press Reports, 1895, pp. 44-55; 1897, pp.38-47. 
15“M, E. S.” His Book, Op. Cit., pp. 159-160. 


16 Cf. New Orleans Times-Democrat, May 11, 1896, p. 1; Ibid., Feb. 2, 1897, 
p. 2; Ibid., Feb. 8, 1897, p. 2; Indianapolis Journal, Feb. 6, 1897, p. 5. 


17 Don C. Seitz, Joseph Pulitzer — His Life and Letters (New York, 1924), 
p. 215. 


18 San Francisco Chronicle, May 18, 1896, p. 6. 
19 Boston Herald, March 3, 1898, p. 6. 
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volt, were evidently making inroads into the Herald circula- 
tion. There was also a fight for circulation in Chicago be- 
tween the Tribune and the Times-Herald.*® During this per- 
iod many innovations in news-gathering were introduced.” 

The Spanish authorities, soon after the outbreak of the in- 
surrection, placed a strict censorship over all news emanating 
from Cuba, and the correspondents had a difficult time getting 
reports of the insurrection.22, The revolt was confined in its 
earlier stages to the western half of the island, which was al- 
most inaccessible to journalists. Much of the fighting was car- 
ried on by small bands in guerilla fashion, and this aggravated 
the natural difficulty of getting accurate accounts of battles 
or other news.”* 

To complicate the problems of correspondents in obtaining 
news, Spanish authorities restricted the passage of reporters 
beyond the lines of the Spanish troops and forbade communi- 
cation with the enemy, thus cutting off whatever connection 
that might have been maintained openly with insurgent 
bands.*4 It was charged that many of the correspondents 
established headquarters at Key West, where they wrote 
“news” dispatches based on rumors and unconfirmed reports 
received from the Cuban junta.25> Some of the reporters, 
however, claimed to have kept up communication with the in- 
surgents by secret means. 

This restriction of news caused much friction between news- 
paper correspondents and the Spanish military authorities and 
contributed materially to the stirring up of opposition in the 
United States against the Spaniards. Naturally the corres- 
pondents objected to having their dispatches censored, and 


20 Chicago Times-Herald, Jan 25, 1898, p. 6. 


21 Walter L. Hawley, “Development of the American Newspapers” in Popular 
Science Monthly, LV1, December, 1899, p. 203. 


22 New York Times, March 6, 1895, p. 5. 

23 Tbid., July 4, 1895, p. 5. 

24New York World, Feb. 17, 1896, p. 1. 

25 Chicago Times-Herald, Feb. 19, 1896, p. 6. 
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they envaded the censorship order whenever they could.** In 
doing so they had to smuggle their news aboard vessels bound 
for Key West to be transmitted to their papers by telegraph. 
But the problem of passing the Spanish lines was not so 
easily solved. One reason for Spain’s refusal to allow Ameri- 
can journalists free passage through their lines was the fear 
that the correspondents were negotiating the sale of arms and 
ammunition to the rebels.27_ An efficient patrol was maintained 
by the Spaniards, and correspondents found it hard to pass 
the soldiers. Some of the bolder journalists attempted to 
establish communication with the insurgents, among whom 
was a Florida correspondent who succeeded in passing the 
patrols, but was later captured and executed.?® Another was 
Sylvester Scovel, of the World.2® Scovel was imprisoned, and 
for days his case was presented to the American public through 
press and from platform, in legislative hall and in the school 
room as exemplifying martydom to the cause of freedom of 
speech and the press.*® During his imprisonment, Scovel contin- 
ued to write for the World, smuggling out his news stories each 
day, and the World’s circulation increased more than 8,000 
during his confinement.*!_ He was later released. Two other 
W orld correspondents, James Creelman and W. W. Gay, were 
expelled from Cuba for “telling the truth about Weyler.’’** 
Frederick W. Lawrence, correspondent for the New York 
Journal, was expelled with Creelman, and Thomas Robinson 
Hawley, Jr., artist for a New York newspaper, was im- 
prisoned for the eighth time within one month for attempting 


26M. E. S.” His Book, Op Cit., pp. 159-160. 
27 New York Times, May 6, 1895, p. 5. 

28 World, Jan 7, 1897, p. 7. 

29 Ibid., Feb. 7, 1897, p. 1. 


30 Cf. World, January-February, 1897; Times-Democrat, Feb. 8, 1897, p. 2; 
Chicago Tribune, Feb. 7, 1897, p. 1; Indianapolis Journal, Feb. 20, 1897, p. 6; 


Congressional Record, 54th Congress, 2nd Session, XXIX, Pt. 2, p. 1762, Feb. 12, 
1897, 


31 World, Feb. 20, 1897, p. 1. 
32 Thid.. May 7, 1896, p. 1; June 26, 1896, p. 7. 
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to send out pictures of the Cuban revolt. Later, another 
Journal correspondent and a reporter for the New York Sun 
were driven out of Cuba.®? 

Another case of the arrest of a Cuban correspondent that 
caused nation-wide comment was that of Ona Melton, a Jack- 
sonville, Florida, correspondent, who had been arrested 
aboard a filibustering vessel, tried with four others by court- 
martial, and sentenced to be shot. His execution was delayed, 
however, pending a new trial; and for months he lay in prison 
awaiting disposition of his case, during which time he smuggled 
dispatches to both the World and Journal.8* Despite the ex- 
pulsion of correspondents from Cuba, the New York papers 
continued to receive full reports of the rebellion.*® 

This controversy between the newspapers and Spanish au- 
thorities over the rights of correspondents continued during the 
period of the revolt, with the former contending that its rep- 
resentatives should be unmolested and unrestricted in the 
gathering of news in Cuba, and the latter insisting upon exer- 
cising strict control over the movements of the newspapermen 
and the dispatches they sent out. It can be seen, therefore, 
how a few aggressive papers made available to the codperative 
news-gathering associations, through their special Cuban cor- 
respondents, news articles dealing with the activites of the 
insurgents, which were in turn transmitted to every section of 
the United States. Through the persistence of these corres- 
pondents in seeking news in violation of Spanish orders, the 
Cuban question was further agitated in this country and the 
Spanish government presented in the light of infringing upon 
the inalienable rights of American citizens. Thus was the 
groundwork laid for an effective campaign for the Cuban 
cause. 

The fitting out of filibustering expeditons in United States 
waters for the aid of the Cuban insurgents, which had been 


388 New York Journal, Aug. 3, 1897, p. 2. 
34 Cf. Journal, April, 1897. 
35 Cf, World, Journal, Sun, and Herald, November-December, 1897. 
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carried on with every Cuban revolt since 1823 in violation of 
the neutrality laws of this country, raised one of the most ser- 
ious controversies between this government and Spain that 
came up during the rebellion. Before the outbreak of the 
revolution, influential Cuban leaders had organized in this 
country the “junta,” a group composed of naturalized and un- 
naturalized Cubans and Cuban sympathizers, the chief pur- 
pose of which was to promote the fitting out of filibustering 
expeditions.** In the early part of the revolt, filibustering 
ships sailed openly, but upon repeated complaints from Spain, 
United States authorities made serious efforts to prevent such 
expeditions from leaving American ports and to effect their 
capture if they succeeded in escaping. On the whole, this 
country was fairly successful in stopping filibustering expedi- 
tions, the activities of which the newspapers undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated. 

The action of the Spanish government in attempting to stop 
filibusterers resulted in sharp diplomatic controversies with 
this country, which were aggravated by the manner in which 
the news reports were handled by a large part of the American 
press. One of the first and most serious instances of this kind 
was the Allianca affair. The Allianca was a United 
States steamship which on its homeward voyage from Colon 
to New York, when several miles from the coast of Cuba, off 
Cape Maysi, was signalled to “heave to” by the Spanish gun- 
boat Conde De Venadito. The American vessel refused to 
halt, whereupon the Spanish ship gave chase and then fired 
upon the Allianca. The Spanish authorities claimed that 
the Allianca was in the act of transferring munitions of war 
to fishing vessels to be transported to the Cuban shore for use 
by the insurgents, but this charge was denied by the captain of 
the Allianca.*?| The State Department held that the Wind- 
ward Passage, where the incident occurred, was the neutral high- 

86 Cf, Elbert J. Benton, International Law and Diplomacy of the Spanish 
American War (Baltimore, 1908). 


87 World, March 13, 1895, p. 1. 
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way for vessels plying between ports of the United States and 
the Caribbean sea, and that forcible intervention withthem could 
not be claimed as a belligerent act, whether or not they passed 
within three miles of the Cuban coast, and could under no cir- 
cumstances be tolerated when no state of war existed.** The 
point at issue was a complicated one. Under the rules of in- 
ternational law, Spain had no legal right of visitation and 
search upon the high seas, inasmuch as she had not recognized 
that a state of war existed in Cuba.*® A note was dispatched 
to Madrid asking for a full explanation of the conduct of the 
Spanish captain. 

Meanwhile, American newspapers in every section of the 
country came out with the striking headline, “Our Flag Fired 
On.” While negotiations were being conducted between the 
two countries with the view of peacefully settling the contro- 
versy, the partisan press carried columns of news dispatches 
and editorial matter concerning the event, quoting prominent 
public men as stating that Spain had insulted “Old Glory,” 
and sharply criticized President Cleveland for his alleged 
failure to take drastic action against Spain.*° The contro- 
versy was finally settled to the satisfaction of the United States 
after much bitterness toward Spain had been expressed by the 
press. 

The second serious incident arising out of filibustering ac- 
tivities, which aroused the indignation of the American press 
and for a time caused strained diplomatic relations between 
Spain and this country, was the Competitor affair. The 
Competitor was a small schooner operating between the 

38 Foreign Relations, 1895, pp. 11, 1177; Gresham, Secretary of State, to Taylor, 
Minister to Spain, March 14, 1895. 


89 John Bassett Moore, A Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), 
II, Section 309, pp. 889-890 ff. 


40 Cf. New York Sun, March 14-24, 1895, p. 1; Chicago Tribune, March 16, 
1895, p. 12; Milwaukee Sentinel, March 16, 1895, p. 4; San Francisco Chronicle, 
March 14, 1895, p. 6; Indianapolis Journal, March 13, 1895, p. 5; Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gazette, March 13, 1895, p. 1; Chicago Times-Herald, March 19, 
1895, p. 5; Boston Herald, March 19, 1895, p. 1; New York Herald, March 16, 
1895, p. 3; New York Times, March 13, 1895, p. 4. 
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United States and Cuba. It was captured either on the high 
seas or within the three-mile zone of Cuba and its crew of five 
men taken prisoners, tried by court-martial, and sentenced to 
be shot.*! Two of the prisoners, including Ona Melton, were 
Americans and one was an Englishman. Immediately a strong 
protest came from the newspapers against the method by 
which the men were tried and the sentence imposed. Unsus- 
tained charges that Spain had defied this country, that the 
trial was a farce, and that when the Competitor was cap- 
tured the American flag was fired upon repeatedly were made 
by partisan newspapers. After remaining in prison for more 
than eighteen months, the Competitor crew were pardoned by 
the Queen Regent of Spain, and this issue, which had been 
agitated for months, came to a peaceful end. Spain was ap- 
parently doing all she could to remove grounds for irritation 
on the part of the United States. While the case of the 
Competitor crew was pending, there were other filibustering 
expeditions which precipitated controversies. 

Filibustering activities from the beginning of the Cuban re- 
volt furnished the partisian press with opportunities for keep- 
ing the insurrection before the public and for making bitter 
attacks against Spanish policy. The Allianca affair was the 
first of a series of incidents which stirred the indignation of the 
press throughout the country and again brought up the old 
question of the purchase or annexation of Cuba.*? These ex- 
peditions also brought about serious diplomatic entanglements 
between this government and Spain and obviously contributed 
materially toward causing strained relations between the two 
countries. 

Although the controversies arising out of filibustering expe- 
ditions offered many opportunities for the partisan press to 
create ill feeling toward Spain, it was not until Captain-Gen- 
eral Valierono Weyler inaugurated his reconcenirado policy 
in Cuba that sensational newspapers were able to stir up bitter 


41 Chicago Tribune, May 12, 1896, p. 6. 
42 Chicago Times-Herald, March 16, 1895, p. 5. 
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opposition to Spanish rule in the island. Weyler was not un- 
known to the American public. He had served Spain in pre- 
vious revolts and had gained the reputation of being “the most 
brutal and heartless soldier to be found in a supposedly civil- 
ized country.’’ 48 

Before Weyler arrived in Cuba, it was freely predicted that 
he would “cause the island to flow with gore.” He was re- 
ferred to as the modern imitator of Cortez, the slayer of de- 
fenseless women and children. This conviction on the part of 
the press was strenghtened when a dispatch from Madrid 
announced that the new military leader would adopt a much 
more drastic policy in dealing with the revolt than his predeces- 
sor had followed. In view of the fact that the press generally 
had been critical of the Spanish policy under General Campos, 
whom Weyler succeeded, the announcement of the new ap- 
pointment might have been expected to cause general alarm 
among Cuban sympathizers. 

Weyler issued his famous order in February, 1896, requir- 
ing the people of Cuba to concentrate about military head- 
quarters maintained over that area controlled by the Span- 
iards. There was to be no traveling without passes, the 
commercial establishments of the island were to be at the dis- 
posal of the commanders, and the population was to be com- 
pletely under the control of the military department. This 
order virtually placed under arrest the population of entire 
districts. It was asserted that Weyler proposed to convert 
the war into barbaric butchery, denying to his opponents the 
rights that all civilized nations accord to armed insurgents 
everywhere.** With the partisan press assuming such an at- 
titude regarding Weyler even before his program was well 
under way, it is not surprising that opposition increased as time 
passed. 

By the time Weyler began his reconcentrado program, four 
New York newspapers — the World, Sun, Journal, and Her- 


43 Jbid., Jan. 20, 1896, p. 6. 
44 New York World, March 2, 1896, p. 6. 
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ald — had correspondents on the island. In addition, the 
Washington Post and the New Orleans Times-Democrat, and 
several Florida papers were maintaining reporters in Cuba. 
World and Journal artists accompanied their correspondents 
to make sketches for use in connection with the day’s news. 
From this corps of newspapermen a continual stream of atroc- 
ity stories flowed, the nature of which grew more sensational 
as Weyler’s policy began to cause suffering among the peas- 
ants huddled in the military camps. Weyler’s plan was to 
bring the loyal people together so that all those found outside 
the camps might be dealt with summarily. Both Spaniards 
and rebels now began a systematic campaign of destruction. 
Fields were laid waste, livestock driven off, and plantation 
houses and sugar mills were burned. Soon, food in the mili- 
tary camps of the interior became scarce, and suffering was 
intense. The newspaper correspondents made the most of 
their opportunities. Pushing into the interior, if they were 
successful in evading Spanish patrols, the reporters wrote ar- 
ticles dealing with atrocities and suffering among the Cubans, 
while artists sketched pictures intended to give visible proof of 
conditions supposedly obtained from observation. When cor- 
respondents failed to reach farther than Havana, news articles 
and pen sketches continued to be sent out daily, depicting ‘‘ac- 
tual’? scenes in the reconcentrado camps. These dispatches 
the press claimed, were smuggled aboard vessels bound for 
Key West, whence they were transmitted by telegraph to the 
newspapers. 

The most persistent of the New York newspapers in ob- 
taining atrocity stories during 1896 was Pulitzer’s World; 
after 1896, the World and Journal were engaged in bitter ri- 
valry in their struggle for Cuban news. Following the lead of 
these two papers, the partisan press continued the publication 
of atrocity stories throughout the period of Weyler’s rule in 
Cuba, which lasted until the fall of 1897. As the leaks in 
Weyler’s censorship became apparent to the Spaniards, there 
was a general tightening up of restrictions, and finally most of 
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the correspondents were expelled from the island, after which 
they were obliged to pick up their stories as best they could. 
Taking into account the difficulty encountered by the reporters, 
both in obtaining news and in sending it out, it seems reason- 
able to assume that there were good grounds for the charges 
made by conservative newspaper editors that many of the cor- 
respondents wrote their ‘‘news”’ dispatches at Key West, where 
abundant Cuban propaganda could be obtained from the 
junta.*® 

The effects of newspaper reports of Cuban “oppression” on 
the American people can be seen through the activities of the 
public, as well as Congress, in behalf of the Cubans. Such 
activities included the holding of mass meetings to aid the in- 
surgents, the raising of money, enlistments in the Cuban army, 
and petitions and memorials to legislative bodies asking for 
American intervention in the island. Partisan members of 
Congress frequently referred to newspaper accounts of Cuban 
‘“‘oppression’”’ in debates dealing with measures designed to aid 
the rebels.*® 

From the beginning of the rebellion the partisan press had 
urged recognition of the belligerency of the insurgents, though 
what benefits were to be derived from such recognition the 
newspapers were not clear in explaining. As a matter of fact, 
a recognition of belligerency not only would not have aided the 
Cubans, but actually would have benefited Spain.*7 The news- 
papers seemed to assume, however, that recognition by the 
United States would be a definite move in the direction of the 
independence of the island, and when President Cleveland de- 
clined to be influenced by the action of Congress, particularly 
of the Senate, which had repeatedly voted on resolutions ask- 

45 Cf. Chicago Times-Herald, Feb. 19, 1898, p. 6; New York Evening Post, 
March 28, 1898, p. 6; New Orleans Times-Democrat, Feb. 18, 1898, p. 6. 


46 Cf. Cong. Rec., 54 Cong., 2 Sess., XXIX, Pt. 2, p. 1157, Jan. 26, 1897; 55 
Cong., 2 Sess., XXXI, Pt. 2, pp. 1574, 1578, Feb. 9, 1898; 55 Cong., 2 Sess., 
XXXI, Pt. 2, p. 1874, Feb. 18, 1898. 


47 Cf. John Bassett Moore, “Cuban Belligerency” in The Forum, XXI, May, 
1896, pp. 288-300 ff. 
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ing for Cuban belligerency, much sharp criticism was directed 
against him by the press. 

The introduction in Congress of each resolution dealing with 
Cuban belligerency was the occasion for much debate in both 
houses, which was fully reported and commented upon by par- 
tisan newspapers.*® Senators and representatives, seemingly 
moved by the atrocity stories found in the press, made stirring 
speeches in favor of Cuban belligerency, using portions of the 
news reports from Cuba, and the partisan newspapers reported 
these speeches, repeating much of what they had previously 
used.*® In this way the public was given a double portion of 
Spanish atrocity stories.°° The number of resolutions intro- 
duced in Congress dealing with Cuba and the speeches result- 
ing from the introduction of such measures increased with the 
number of atrocity stories carried by the press. The same 
newspapers that were active in obtaining atrocity stories were 
most critical of President Cleveland for his failure to take 
some action toward aiding the insurgents. 

Several of the newspapers, notably the Chicago Tribune, 
the New York World and the New York Journal, conducted 
polls of members of Congress, governors of states, and other 
public officials to determine their attitude on the Cuban ques- 
tion and then with prominent display gave the results. Fre- 
quently, only a relatively small number of favorable replies 
were published but these apparently convinced the editors that 
public sentiment strongly favored the cause of the insurgents. 

The controversy centering about recognition of Cuban bel- 
ligerency led to violent protests in Spain, particularly among 
university students, who, on more than one occasion, stoned the 


48 Cf. Chicago Tribune, New York World, New York Journal, New York 


Sun, and San Francisco Chronicle for December, 1896, January and February, 
1897, 


49 Cf. World, Journal, Chicago Tribune, and San Francisco Chronicle for 
December, 1896, January and February, 1897. 


50It was during the latter half of 1896 and the first half of 1897 that the 
press carried so many atrocity stories. During this same period, some twenty-five 
resolutions dealing with Cuba were introduced in Congress. 
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American consulate at Barcelona. Such outbursts of indigna- 
tion were interpreted by sensational newspapers as meaning 
that Spain was eager for war with this country. These also 
presented an opportunity for the announcement of prepara- 
tions of war and the publication of pictures of the American 
fieet. The reports coming from Spain were written by special 
correspondents maintained by several newspapers at Madrid 
whose news dispatches were included in the regular service 
furnished other papers. In fact, Madrid proved to be almost 
as good a news source as Cuba itself. 

Many deceptive arguments were used by partisan newspa- 
pers in contending for recogniton of belligerency, indicating 
that the editors either did not understand the implications of 
the term or else were purposely misrepresenting facts to the 
American public. When it became evident that Cleveland 
would not act, Congress, backed by a group of strong newspa- 
pers, tried to force him to recognize the Cubans by threaten- 
ing to pass a joint resolution providing for recognition over a 
veto should the measure be disapproved by the President. The 
matter was not dropped until Secretary of State Olney an- 
nounced that the President would not recognize Cuban bel- 
ligerency even though such a resolution were passed over his 
veto. This agitation for Cuban recogniton was continued, in 
a more or less persistent manner, until the Maine disaster in 
February, 1898, after which events moved rapidly toward 
war with Spain. 

The year 1897 marks definitely the beginning of what the 
New York Journal referred to as the ‘‘New Journalism’ — a 
policy of aggressive activity in bringing to light unusual inci- 
dents, which were exploited in a manner calculated to build 
circulation. The Journal referred to its accomplishments in 
digging up news as the “journalism that does things” and 
poked fun at its competitors for their lack of initiative.** The 
influence of the Hearst paper on other newspapers is indicated 
by the way in which they “played up” news reports uncovered 


51 New York Journal, Oct. 13, 1897, p. 8. 
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by the Journal. A series of news events occured during 1897 
and early 1898, for which the Journal was either wholly or 
partly responsible, that obviously played a significant part in 
arousing public feeling against Spain. These were the Ruiz 
affair, the Cisneros rescue, and the De Lome letter. 

Ruiz was one of the many Cubans who had come to the 
United States, taken out naturalization papers, and returned 
to Cuba to live. Following his arrest on a charge of partici- 
pating in a train robbery, he was found dead in his prison cell. 
The Journal charged that the ‘““American’’ had been murdered, 
and for several days it carried news dispatches, prominently 
displayed, concerning the affair. The Hearst paper demanded 
protection for American citizens and quoted Secretary of State 
Sherman as favoring war with Spain for “murdering Ameri- 
cans.” Other papers took up the demand for protection of 
American citizens, while action was taken by the Senate look- 
ing toward an investigation surrounding the arrest, imprison- 
ment, and death of Ruiz. After the press ceased agitating 
the question, however, the matter was dropped without de- 
cisive action being taken by Congress. 

The Cisneros rescue is perhaps one of the most notable in- 
stances of newspaper aggressiveness in journalistic history. 
Evangelina Cisneros, a niece of the Cuban president, was ar- 
rested on a charge of having plotted the murder of a Spanish 
officer, convicted of sedition by a Spanish court martial, and 
threatened with being sent to Spain’s African penal settlement. 
The Hearst paper championed her cause, and after securing 
the signatures of thousands of prominent women throughout 
the country to a petition to the Queen Regent of Spain asking 
for her release, effected her escape from prison in Havana, 
brought her safely to New York City, and for several weeks 
exploited the event. Other newspapers published accounts of 
the daring rescue, and the Associated Press carried full re- 
ports of the event. Karl Decker, the Journal correspondent 


who rescued the young woman, was referred to as a “national 
hero.” 
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Closely following the Cisneros rescue, an incident occured 
that directly affected diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Spain and probably contributed more than any 
single event, prior to the sinking of the battleship Maine, to- 
ward causing bitter feeling against Spain. The episode was 
the publication by the Journal of the De Lome letter, written 
by Dupuy De Lome, Spanish minister at Washington, to Jose 
Canalejas y Mendez, editor of El Heraldo de Madrid, in 
which the Spanish minister referred to President McKinley 
as a “low politician catering to the rabble.”*? The letter was 
addressed to Canalejas at Havana, where he was on a mission 
for Spain, and was stolen, apparently by a member of the 
Cuban junta, and given to the Journal, which devoted all of its 
front page and more to the incident. It was another Journal 
“scoop.”’ Scenting war in the De Lome episode, the Hearst 
paper began playing up a war scare with banner headlines. 

As on previous occasions, other newspapers followed the 
example of the Journal, and even the pulpit took up the inci- 
dent.°* The matter was settled when Spain apologized for the 
statement after the minister had resigned his office. 

These three incidents, for which the sensational press was 
almost entirely responsible, were agitated at a time when re- 
lations between the United States and Spain were growing 
more strained each day and provided the proper psychological 
setting for the climax to the demand for American intervention 
in Cuba, which was forthcoming in the Maine disaster. 

The Maine explosion may be said to have been the immedi- 
ate cause of the war with Spain. For approximately three 
years partisan newspapers in this country had campaigned 
vigorously for the insurgents’ cause, but prior to the Maine 
explosion their news, while arousing sympathy for the Cubans, 
was lacking in those elements necessary to crystallize American 
sentiment in favor of war with Spain. For some time a part 
of the American public had indicated its opposition to Spain, 


52 Jbid., Feb. 9, 1898, p. 1. 
53 Jbid., Feb. 14, 1898, p. 2. 
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but the spark needed to explode their pent up feelings against 
Spanish “oppression” had failed to materialize. This spark 
was furnished in the Maine disaster. 

The Maine disaster also furnished the occasion for sensa- 
tional newspapers to recapitulate their demands for a cessation 
of the rebellion in Cuba and for Cuban independence. The 
mystery surrounding the catastrophe, which sent two hundred 
sixty-six seamen to their death, and the suspicion of Spanish 
treachery furnished the basis for many groundless rumors and 
speculations as to the cause of the explosion, which were used 
by several newspapers, particularly the World and the Jour- 
nal, in inflaming the minds of the people.5¢ That many of the 
news reports concerning the disaster and the subsequent de- 
velopments were based on rumors or “faked”’ is indicated by 
the severe criticsms made against “yellow journals” by con- 
servative newspapers of that period and by later authors. 
Particularly caustic in their criticism of “yellow journals” were 
the New York Evening Post and the Nation, of which E. L. 
Godkin was editor.5> Referring to the influence of the press 
on diplomatic negotiations, Godkin asserted that newspapers 
frequently advocated war because “they have to maintain their 
place in the estimation of their readers, and, if possible, to 
increase the number of these readers.’’®® 

The Nation asserted that many of the “news” reports of 
evidence uncovered following the Maine disaster were noth- 
ing more then “fakes.”5* Both the Indianapolis Journal and 
the San Francisco Chronicle held up to ridicule the “faking” of 
‘yellow journals,” particularly with respect to their stories of 
the Maine explosion,®* and the Milwaukee Sentinel criticized 


54 Chicago Times-Herald, Feb. 19, 1898, p. 2. 


55 Cf, The Nation, LXVI, March 3, 1898, p. 157; Ibid., March 10, 1898, p. 


175; Evening Post, March 17, 1898, p. 6; Ibid., March 21, 1898, pp. 6-7; Ibid., 
March 28, 1898, p. 6. 


56 E, L. Godkin, “The Growth and Expansion of Public Opinion” in the 
Atlantic Monthly, LXXXI, January, 1898, p. 9. 


57 The Nation, LXVI, May 5, 1898, p. 334. 


58 Indianapolis Journal, Feb. 26, 1898, p. 4; San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 
18, 1898, p. 4. 
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the New York World, Chicago Tribune, and the Chicago 
Times-Herald for their alleged practice of “yellow journal- 
ism.,’’ 5® 

Quite as denunciatory of sensational newspapers as Godkin 
was Walter Wellman, correspondent for the Chicago Times- 
Herald. Discussing newspaper “fakes,” Wellman stated 
that Key West almost since the beginning of hostilities in Cuba 
had been “‘not the seat of war, but of war correspondents” :*! 


Much of the excitement that the people of the United States have 
manifested over the Cuban affairs has resulted from special dispatches 
sent out from Key West by correspondents of sensational news- 
papers. 

Subsequent events disproved nearly every sensational story sent out 
from Key West, but there seems to have been no abatement in the 
pernicious activity of the writers who rely upon their imaginations for 
“news.” 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat, in asserting that many 
of the news reports concerning the Maine disaster were unre- 
liable, said that on all such occasions “fervid imaginations 
come into play where facts are unobtainable; and often it is 
difficult to know where fancy ends and fact begins.”** The 
Times-Democrat charged that the Associated Press correspon- 
dent had contributed his quota of fiction to the discoveries re- 
ported after the Maine disaster.** 

Criticizing the “irresponsible and reckless’ manner in which 
“certain New York papers” had conducted their policies with 
regard to the Maine explosion, the Boston Herald, which was 
not above reproach in this respect, as the files for this period 
show, stated that these papers had become “notorious for fur- 
nishing fake news.’’** The trouble with the Cuban dispatches, 


59 Milwaukee Sentinel, April 18, 1898, p. 4. 
60 Times-Herald, Feb. 19, 1898, p. 2. 

61 Jbid., p. 6. 

62 Times-Democrat, Feb. 18, 1898, p. 4. 

83 Jbid., p. 4. 

*4 Boston Herald, March 4, 1898, p. 6. 
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the Herald said, was that “both sides seem to indulge in the 
tallest kind of lying.” ® 

Obviously, many of the newspapers unsuspectingly carried 
unreliable news dispatches. Some of the papers, while pub- 
lishing these false reports, denounced in editorials such exag- 
gerated news articles. It is improbable, however, that oca- 
sional editorial denouncements of sensational practices were suf- 
ficient to neutralize the effect of the daily display of dispatches 
concerning Spanish atrocities. 

Both Pulitzer and Hearst strongly favored the cause of the 
Cubans — the former because the issue of liberty was involved; 
he was engaged in bitter rivalry with Hearst; and besides 
he “rather liked the idea of war — not a big one — but one 
that would arouse interest and give him a chance to guage the 
reflex in his circulation figures.” ®* Hearst was equally inter- 
ested in his circulation figures, and welcomed the “sporadic 
outbursts of groups of patriots in Cuba who were agitating 
for freedom from Spanish rule.”** The circulation of both 
papers grew rapidly during the period of the Cuban insurrec- 
tion. At the beginning of 1895, the circulation of Pulitzer’s 
paper was less than 400,000;®* by April, 1896, the combined 
circulation of the Morning World and Evening World had 
reached 742,673 a day;® and early in 1898, it totaled 822,- 
804.7° At the time the Evening Journal was started in con- 
nection with the Morning Journal, Sept. 28, 1896, Hearst 
claimed a circulation of 407,000, making it the largest morn- 
ing paper in the country.7!_ In early November of the same 
year, the Journal stated that its combined circulation was 


85 Tbid., July 28, 1896, p. 12. 
86 Seitz, Op. Cit., p. 238. 


87 John K. Winkler, W. R. Hearst — An American Phenomenon (New York, 
1928), p. 143. 


88 World, June 14, 1896, p. 6. 
89 Jbid., May 1, 1896, p. 1. 
70 Ibid., April 3, 1898, p. 6. 
71 Journal, Sept. 28, 1896, p. 1. 
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1,506,634, but this figure evidently included the circulation of 
the Sunday Journal, which then probably exceeded 600,000.72 
The conflict with Spain has often been referred to as 
“Hearst’s War,” but this accusation is manifestly unjust in 
view of the activities of such newspapers at Pulitzer’s World, 
Dana’s Sun, Bennett’s Herald, Medill’s Tribune, and many 
less powerful publications in every corner of the nation. Pu- 
litzer originally set the pace in exploiting the Cuban rebellion, 
only to be outstripped by Hearst and beaten at his own prac- 
tice. As Oswald Garrison Villard so aptly expressed it: 


It was by this appeal to the basest passions of the crowd that 
Mr. Pulitzer succeeded; like many another he deliberately stooped for 
success, and then, having achieved it, slowly put on garments of right- 
eousness. 


The sensational press had finally triumphed. Led by the 
World and Journal, partisan newspapers, after carefully ar- 
ranging the stage for the final act in the drama of war propa- 
ganda “played up” the Maine explosion without restraint, and 
left the American public reeling from a bombardment of half- 
truths, misstatement of ‘facts, rumors, and faked dispatches. 
Sensing the popular tide, a hesitant administration, egged on 
by a “‘jingo” Congress, was forced into a war with a nation 
already on the verge of collapse from internal strife and re- 
bellion. 


72 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1896, p. 1. 


73 Oswald Garrison Villard, Some Newspapers and Newspapermen (New 
York, 1923), pp. 44-45. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN 1931 


By RALPH L. CrosMAN ! 
University of Colorado 


The principle of freedom of the press has, on the whole, 
been properly safeguarded in the United States during the 
year 1931. There have been some encouraging indications 
that the principle is still regarded by the courts as valuable 
and worth preserving, notably, the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court holding that the Minnesota suppression 
law was unconstitutional. There have been, however, a few 
incidents, in lower courts, which indicate a disposition to ig- 
nore rights of newspapers, the most important being the 
Moutoux case in Kentucky. While these incidents, especially 
the Moutoux case, stir the indignation of all of us, they should 
not be taken too seriously unless they become too prevalent, 
because appeals to higher courts are in nearly all cases suc- 
cessful. 

The lot of the newspaper, and the newspaper worker, in 
the United States has been made a little more comfortable by 
changes in the statues in a few states regarding contempt of 
court. A radical change in the rule of privilege has been made 
in one state — Alabama. Other additions to the statutes cov- 
ering libel have not altered basic principles. 

No decisions altering fundamental principles of libel, con- 
tempt of court, or other phases of freedom of the press, have 
come out of state supreme courts during the year 1931. 

One new interpretation of defamation will be of interest, 
thought not a holding of a supreme court. In a superior court 
in Washington it was held that defamation by radio comes un- 

1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following: To Prof. Harry B. 
Center, of Boston University, for excerpts from his paper on “Freedom of the 
Press,” read at the Minneapolis meeting of the A. A. S. D. J. and the A. A. T. 
J., December 30, 1931, quoted herein, for suggestions on the Minnesota case, and 
for a reference in the Michigan contempt statute proceedings. To Dr. Frederick 
S. Siebert, University of Illinois, for references to the statutes passed in Ala- 


bama, California, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, and to the measures that 
failed to pass the National Congress. 
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der the classification of libel. This is of interest to teachers 
and newspaper men because it presents a new form of libel, 
and because some newspapers are now regularly engaging in 
radio broadcasting. 


I 


Most significant of all the events of the year was the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court? handed down June 
1, 1931, holding that the Minnesota newspaper suppression 
law*® was unconstitutional. This decision, written by Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes, is not only a great victory for the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the press and the right of newspapers to 
criticize public officers and to expose corrupt practices in offi- 
cial circles, but it reveals an understanding of the functions of 
newspapers and of the importance of preserving this principle, 
on the part of the highest court of our country, that is most 
encouraging and reassuring. A perusal of it causes a real 
thrill of pride and satisfaction to all who cherish the principle 
involved. The appeal in this case was based upon the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which pro- 
vides: 


Sec. 1. . . . No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


In his decision, Mr. Justice Hughes said: 


It is no longer open to doubt that the liberty of the press, and of 
speech, is within the liberty safeguarded by the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment from invasion by state action.* 


That the Minnesota law placed in the hands of courts the 
power of virtual censorship is held in the decision: 


2283 U. S. 697; 51 S. C. 625. 


3 This case was reviewed up to its appeal to U. S. Supreme Court in “Freedom 
of the Press in 1930,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. VIII, No. 1, March, 1931, 
p. 108. 


#283 U. S. 707. 
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If we cut through mere details of procedure, the operation and effect 
of the statute in substance is that public authorities may bring the 
owner or publisher of a newspaper or periodical before a judge upon 
a charge of conducting a business of publishing scandalous and defama- 
tory matter — in particular that the matter consists of charges against 
public officers of official dereliction — and unless the owners or pub- 
lisher is able and disposed to bring competent evidence to satisfy the 
judge that the charges are true and are published with good motives 
and for justifiable ends, his newspaper or periodical is suppressed and 
further publication is made punishable as a contempt. This is the 
essence of censorship.® 


Such a statute, according to the decision, is inconsistent with 
the principle of freedom of the press as guaranteed by the con- 
stitution, the chief purpose of which is “to prevent previous 
restraints upon publication.” This is the essence of our free- 
dom —no restraint before publication; responsibility after 
publication. It is pointed out in the decision® that individuals 
damaged — as some might have been by the publication of 
the Saturday Press — have recourse for redress in the libel 
laws. 

The most significant comment in the decision, and one which 
is most refreshing, stimulating, and encouraging, refers to the 
need, today, for the perpetuation of the principle that news- 
papers must be free to criticise public officers. Here is high 
recognition of the importance of newspapers in our present 
civilization. 

Referring to the fact that for approximately one hundred 
and fifty years there has been almost no restraint upon the 
publication of facts relating to corruption and malfeasance on 
the part of public officers as “‘significant of the deep-seated con- 
viction that such restraints would violate constitutional rights,” 
the decision says: 


The importance of this immunity has not lessened. While reckless 
assaults upon public men, and efforts to bring obloquy upon those who 


5283 U. S. 713. 


® Mentioned also in Prof. Center’s paper. 
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are endeavoring faithfully to discharge official duties, exert a baleful 
influence and deserve the severest condemnation in public opinion, it 
cannot be said that this abuse is greater, and it is believed to be less, 
than that which characterized the period in which our institutions took 
shape. Meanwhile, the administration of government has become more 
complex, the opportunities for malfeasance and corruption have multi- 
plied, crime has grown to most serious proportions, and the danger of 
its protection by unfaithful officials and of the impairment of the funda- 
mental security of life and property by criminal alliances and official 
neglect, emphasize the primary need of a vigilant and courageous press, 
especially in great cities. The fact that the liberty of the press may be 
abused by miscreant purveyors of scandal does not make any the less 
necessary the immunity of the press from previous restraint in dealing 
with official misconduct. Subsequent punishment for such abuses as 
may exist is the appropriate remedy, consistent with constitutional 


privilege.7 
This is the soundest of reasoning. It is an excellent re- 


afirmation of a principle that has been fought for long and 
earnestly. 


The decision was concurred in by Justices Holmes, Bran- 


deis, Stone, and Roberts. A dissenting opinion, written by 
Justice Butler and concurred in by Justices Van Devanter, Mc- 
Reynolds, and Sutherland, “asserted that this law properly 
came under the State’s police power, and that it was justified 
‘for the preservation of the peace and good order of the State. 
The publications themselves show the need and propriety of 


» 999 


the legislation. 


It is to be hoped, as Marlen Pew has said in Editor & Pub- 
lisher, that the Minnesota legislature will now remove this ob- 
noxious statute from its books. 


II 
In a review of the status of freedom of the press in the year 
1930, published in THE JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for March, 


7283 U. S. 719. Quoted also in Prof. Center’s paper. 
8 Prof. Center’s paper. 
® Ibid. 
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1931, the contention was made?® that a judge should not be 
both accuser and judge in contempt proceedings, and a resolu- 
tion of the Nebraska Editorial Association advocating a 
change in this practice was quoted.1!_ Three states — Indiana, 
Michigan, and Illinois — passed statutes in 1931 providing 
tor the correction of this obviously unfair practice. The Indi- 
anapolis alumni of Sigma Delta Chi were responsible for the 
new statute in Indiana. This activity reveals a most commend- 
able attitude by this alumni chapter. 

The method used in the three states was different. The 
Indiana plan seems to be the best, and commends itself as a 
model, in my opinion, which all states might use, thereby giv- 
ing us a uniform law throughout the United States. 

Briefly stated, the Indiana law provides the following:'* 
In the lower courts — below the Supreme Court — in all cases 
of “indirect” contempt, the court “shall” “nominate three com- 
petent and disinterested persons, each of whom shall be an 
available judge or member of the bar” as candidates for judge 
in the case. The State, by the prosecuting attorney, strikes off 
one of the three, the defendant another, and the judge “‘shall”’ 
appoint the third ‘who shall remain unchallenged to preside 
in said cause as special judge.’’ Exception is made in the 
statute to cases involving “wilfully resisting, hindering, delay- 
ing or disobeying any lawful process or order of court,” in 
which cases the judge can proceed as in the past. 

In appellate courts, under the new Indiana statute, the pro- 
cedure is the same except that the person chosen sits as a com- 
missioner instead of as a judge, and reports in writing to the 
court as to the guilt or innocence of the accused, and his recom- 
mendations for punishment. 

This is a good statute. It does away with a practice that 
has long been irksome to newspaper workers, and under which 
there has been reasonable doubt as to whether prejudice has 


10 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol, VIII, No. 1, March, 1931, p. 117. 
11 J bid, 


12 Acts of Indiana General Assembly, 1931, Ch. 26, p. 62. 
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been entirely absent and hearings, therefore, entirely fair. 
There seems to be only one flaw. That flaw is in the provisions 
for cases in the Supreme Court. Why should the disinter- 
ested person appointed to hear a cause in this court be a com- 
missioner only? Why should he not be a judge — the final 
arbiter? I think he should be. 

The new Michigan statute’* refers directly to newspapers, 
and provides that in all cases “‘except the Supreme Court” the 
defendant shall have the right to have the cause “heard by the 
judge of another court of record.” 

As in Indiana, this new statute excepts cases of contempt in 
the Supreme Court. 

A more restricted change is made in the new Illinois statute. 
Whereas, in Indiana and Michigan the new statutes apply to 
all contempt cases, except incidents involving the orderly con- 
duct of proceedings actually in progress, the Illinois statute? 
limits the privilege of a change of judges to cases involving 
“attack” “upon the character or conduct of a judge.” In such 


cases, if the accused fears he will not receive a fair and impar- 


tial trial before the original judge, he may petition for a 
change of venue, and, upon verification by affidavit, “such 
change shall be granted.” This is more specific, and seems to 
provide all the relief we have really sought. It provides for a 
disinterested judge in cases where the judge is personally con- 
cerned, and that is the main thing for us. There is little rea- 
son to object to the authority of the original judge where 
contempt for obstruction of the carriage of justice is con- 
cerned. We can expect the courts to be fair in such cases. 
These new statutes in these three states are the first, so far 
as I am informed, aimed at the correction of an undesirable 
practice in contempt proceeding. They are encouraging signs. 
They mean that in Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois at least, an 
angered judge cannot send reporters and editors to jail, and 
fine them, without a fair hearing and a chance to defend them- 


13 Public Acts of Michigan, 1931, No. 29, p. 43. 
14 Laws of Illinois, 1931, p. 910. 
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selves. They will be hailed with acclaim by newspaper work- 
ers everywhere. Now, if all the other states of the Union will 
pass similar laws, giving us uniformity the country over, justice 
will more nearly be done in contempt cases in the future. 
There is one phase of this new situation which must not, 
however, be overlooked. These new instruments may cut both 
ways. They may mean a larger number of contempt citations 
for publications that obstruct, prejudice, or interfere with the 
administration of justice. Judges have been reluctant, in the 
past, to cite newspapers for contempt because they feared such 
action would be misunderstood by the public as being an issue 
between the judge personally and the newspaper — which, of 
course, it is not. Text writers upon legal subjects have com- 
mented upon this. Now, with the assurance — in Indiana and 
Michigan — that he will be detached personally from the hear- 
ing, a judge may feel freer to cite for contempt in cases of this 
kind. As a matter of public policy, it is to be hoped that 
judges will see this point and act upon it, because too many 
newspapers are utterly reckless in their method of handling 
court cases. By their sensationalism and so-called enterprise, 
they are every day publishing prejudicial matter, alleged facts 
in advance of trials, opinions, deductions, innuendoes during 
trial, to such a degree that fair and impartial hearings and un- 
prejudiced juries and decisions are extremely difficult to obtain. 


Iil 


Changes in, or additions to, the libel statutes were made in 
1931 in Alabama, California, and Michigan. 

The new Alabama statute makes sweeping changes in the 
rules of privilege. In that state the newspaper now has wider 
latitude than in any other state in the Union. A paper can, in 
fact, proceed unrestrained in all matters pertaining to charges, 
complaints, warrants, afhdavits, arrests in criminal actions, 
pleadings in civil suits, and reports of grand juries, whereas 
heretofore many of these proceedings have not been privileged 
at all. This statute is so radical and so different from the 
general rule of law that it is given here in full: 
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Sec. I. The publication of a fair and impartial report of the return 
of any indictment, the issuance of any warrant, the arrest of any per- 
son for any cause, or the filing of any affidavit, pleading or other docu- 
ment in any criminal, civil or equity cause in any court, or of a fair 
and impartial report of the contents thereof, or of any charge of 
crime “made to any judicial officer or body,” or of any report of any 
Grand Jury, or of any investigation made by any Legislative Com- 
mittee, or other public body or officer, shall be privileged, unless it be 
proved that the same was published with actual malice, or that the de- 
fendant has refused or neglected to publish in the same manner in 
which the publication complained of appeared, a reasonable explanation 
or contradiction thereof by the plaintiff, or that the publisher has re- 
fused upon the written request of the plaintiff to publish the subsequent 
determination of such suit, action or investigation.!® 


This statute is a radical departure from the common-law 
rule as interpreted in many supreme court decisions,!® and no 
other state in the Union has a statute that is nearly so liberal, 
excepting only Ohio, which has a statute somewhat similar, but 
not nearly so extensive in its scope. 

This statute departs from the general rule by permitting the 
publication of the following: ‘the contents thereof” in the 
cases of indictments, warrants, and affidavits in criminal ac- 
tions, and pleadings in civil actions; “any charge of crime 
‘made to any judical officer or body’”’; “any report of any 
grand jury.” 

The general rule is that the contents of indictments, war- 
rants, affidavits, and pleadings are not privileged until the 
cause comes up for trial in open court to which the public is 
admitted. This rule is based upon the premise that only when 
the cause reaches trial does the accused have opportunity to 
defend himself or publicly answer charges contained in a com- 


15 General Acts of Alabama, 1931, No. 647, p. 780. 


16 See Ilsley vw. Sentinel Company, Wisconsin, 1907, 113 N. W. 425; Nixon v. 
Dispatch Printing Co., Minnesota, 1907, 112 N. W. 258; Jastrzembski v. Marx- 
hausen, Michigan, 1899, 79 N. W. 935; Kelly v. Independent Publishing Co., 
Montana, 1912, 122 P. 735; Billet v. Times-Democrat Publishing Co., Louis- 
iana, 1902, 32 S. 17; Cincinnati Gazette Co. v. Timberlake, Ohio, 1860, 78 A. 
D. 285; Norfolk Post Corporation v. Wright, Virginia, 1924, 125, S. E. 656. 
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plaint. This rule is necessary for the protection of the indi- 
vidual, and it works no hardship on the newspaper. 

In civil suits, especially in divorce cases, this rule is abso- 
lutely essential. The complaint and answer in all civil suits 
are strictly ex parte matters, exclusively the concern of the 
plaintiff and defendant until the cause comes up for trial in 
open court to which the public is admitted. They are not the 
concern of the public; society as a whole has no interest in 
them. They should not, therefore, be privileged for publica- 
tion. Without a rule against the publication of these matters, 
there would be nothing to prevent an unscrupulous person 
from making damaging charges in a complaint for the sole 
purpose of injuring some person, filing the document with the 
clerk of the court, with no intention of bringing the cause to 
trial, and later, after publicity had been given, withdrawing 
the document. Without this rule no recourse is open to a per- 
son injured by charges in a complaint when the case is settled 
out of court, and no public trial is held. Such cases occur 
nearly every day. 

The extension of privilege to ‘‘any report of any grand 
jury” is a most radical change from the general rule. The 
general rule is that only those reports of grand juries “which 
result in action by prosecuting officers” are privileged. Grand 
jury investigations frequently include libelous charges that do 
not furnish a basis for prosecution. To protect these by privi- 
lege is dangerous and inimical to the rights of the individual. 

Under the general rule, a judge has the right to suppress 
a grand jury report if he deems it improper for publication, 
and this seems to be desirable. But now, in Alabama, this 
right is taken away. 

The general rule regarding privileged publications is good. 
This new Alabama statute is bad. It opens the way to serious 
damage to the individual for which he will have no recourse. 
It approaches the point of making liberty of the press legalized 
license, which is contrary to all previous interpretations of the 
rights of newspapers. It is to be hoped that the Alabama idea 
will not spread to other states. 
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California added to its libel statutes a section relating to mit- 
igating circumstances and retraction, which had heretofore 
been omitted from the California law. The new statute’ is 
evidently taken from the Iowa statutes, since its language is 
identical with that of the Iowa law. It provides the usual 
escape from punitive damages—proof of misinformation and 
mistake. In the retraction section it stipulates that the retrac- 
tion shall be published “in as conspicuous a place and type 

as were the statements complained of . . . ” Six 
states now require this practice in publishing retractions. The 
other five are Kentucky, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, 
and Utah. It is the only honest and fair method of repairing 
damage that has been done. 

Michigan added to her libel statutes last year the familiar 
section covering mitigation.1® Included is a provision that 
publication of “public and official” proceedings shall be privi- 
leged. Michigan also rewrote her statutes making the publi- 
cation of a libel a misdemeanor,?® simplifying the language, 
combining two sections in one, and reducing the penalty for a 
second offense from a fine and costs to fine only and the jail 
term from a maximum of three years to a maximum of one 
year. 


IV 


Restricton of the activities of newspaper photographers was 
provided in another Michigan statute?° which forbids the tak- 
ing of photographs “of any grand jury proceedings, or of 
any judge, witness, attorney, juror, officer or other person 
present” either in the grand jury room or in the building ad- 
jacent thereto. Violation is a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, a jail sentence not ex- 
ceeding ninety days, or both. 


17 Statutes of California, 1931, Ch. 1018, p. 2034. 
18 Public Acts of Michigan, 1931, No. 279, p. 463. 
19 Public Acts of Michigan, 1931, Ch. LIV, p. 698. 
20 Public Acts of Michigan, 1931, No. 196, p. 322. 
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Minnesota added in 1931 a section to the statutes, requiring 
the publisher of a newspaper to print over all paid election- 
campaign material “in pica capital letters” the words “Paid 
Advertisement,” the amount paid for the advertisement or 
article, the name and address of the candidate and of any oth- 
er person authorizing the publication, and the name of the 
author.?! 


VI 


The libel case of Mrs. Temple Houston vs. Liberty Week- 
ly, reported last year,?* was settled out of court. In this case, 
it will be remembered, was involved the question of whether a 
surviving relative can recover damages for a libel upon the 
memory of a deceased person, the action being based upon a 
defamation of the memory of Temple Houston. A jury in 
the United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Texas awarded the plaintiffs $25,000 damages. Appeal was 
taken by Samuels, Foster, Brown and McGee, attorneys for 
Liberty Magazine, briefs were prepared and filed, but before 
consideration was reached the plaintiffs suggested a compro- 
mise and the case was settled by the payment of $9,000 by the 
defendant to Mrs. Houston and children. 

It is to be regretted that this case did not go on through the 
Supreme Court in order that a test of the verdict and of the in- 
terpretation by the trial court might have been had, because the 
interpretation was distinctly new. The sale of Liberty during 
the pendency of the appeal was an added reason why the ap- 
pellants were willing to compromise instead of fighting the case 
through, according to counsel. The amount paid was consid- 
ered nominal since there were five cases altogether and the 
original demand in Mrs. Houston’s action was for $200,000. 


Vil 


Widespread concern and indignation was aroused .among 


21 Session Laws of Minnesota for 1931, Ch. 37, pp. 35-36. 
22 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. VIII, No. 1, March, 1931, p. 113. 
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newspaper men and teachers late last year by the action of Cir- 
cuit Judge Henry R. Prewitt in barring from his court in 
Mount Sterling, Kentucky, Henry Moutoux and all reporters 
from the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel.?* 

Following the trial and conviction of William B. Jones, sec- 
retary of the United Mine Workers in Harlan, Kentucky, up- 
on a charge of murder in the first degree, the Knoxville News- 


Sentinel published an editorial in which was included the fol- 
lowing: 


The climax of his [Jones’] trial came as attorneys argued it be- 
fore the jury. It was not featured by a review of the facts of the 
battle. Instead, denunciations of unionism and of “reds” rang through 
the courtroom. 


The editorial then quoted some of the remarks made by 
Commonwealth Attorney W. C. Hamilton in his charge to the 
jury. These involved many references to the I. W. W., the 
reds, Russia and the American flag. The editorial followed 


this with an expression of doubt as to the fairness of Jones’ 
trial. 


So long as our courts permit themselves to be a stage for the tirades 
of political and social prejudice, they will not obtain the full confidence 
of those who believe in even-handed justice.*4 


This was published on December 30. December 31 Judge 
Prewitt barred Henry Moutoux, reporter for the News-Sen- 
tinel, from his court, though the public was not barred. Mou- 
toux disclaimed personal responsibility for the editorial, 
whereupon Judge Prewitt said Moutoux must give a $5,000 
bond on contempt charges because of a story he had written. 
The next day Judge Prewitt dismissed the contempt proceed- 
ings but declared that ‘‘no one representing the News-Sentinel 
can sit in this court” until the paper had apologized and cor- 
rected its statement. This, the paper properly refused to do. 

23 Facts taken from Editor & Publisher. An invitation by mail to Judge 
Prewitt to state the facts elicited no response. 


24 Editor & Publisher, Jan 6, 1932, p. 6. 
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The trial was at an end. The jury had rendered its verdict. 
The paper had a right, therefore, to express itself regarding 
the verdict, and to criticize the conduct of the court. , 

The News-Sentinel appealed to the Kentucky State Court of 
Appeals to prohibit Judge Prewitt from carrying out his order. 
On January 12, 1932, Judge Prewitt altered his mandate to 
read that after the Harlan County cases were disposed of the 
News-Sentinel might again cover the proceedings of his court. 
The following day, January 13, he remanded the remaining 
Harlan County cases to Harlan County, thus clearing his dock- 
et and automatically reopening his court to News-Sentinel re- 
porters. This action would seem to indicate that Judge Pre- 
witt recognized that he had gone too far and that he could not 
enforce his order. 

This action of Judge Prewitt was the most high-handed in- 
stance that has occurred in recent years. Such an order vio- 
lates the whole theory of privileged publications; it is a serious 
encroachment upon the freedom of the press; and, what is even 
more serious, it would, if allowed to become a general practice, 
result in serious injury to our American judicial system, be- 
cause it has always been the recognized rule that “‘it is desir- 
able for the public to know the manner in which their courts 
of justice are administered to the end that respect for them 
and confidence in them may be perpetuated and that society 
at large should have authentic information regarding crimes 
committed against it.’ Further, it has been held: 


The whole foundation for that privilege [to publish judicial proceed- 
ings] is the interest of the public to know the conduct of judicial offi- 
cers and legislators, to the end that misconduct or incapacity may be 
promptly discovered and remedied. This end has been deemed so vital 
to public welfare and to the maintenance of good government as to 
demand subordination of the interest of individuals adverse to the pub- 


licity of defamatory statements against them which must otherwise 
control.25 


A judge has a right to exclude the public from his court if 


25 Justice Dodge in Ilsley v. Sentinel Co., Wisconsin, 1907, 113 N. W. 425. 
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he deems the testimony or other proceedings are likely to be 
harmful to public morals. But he has no right to single out 
individuals, and bar them while admitting the public generally. 
The public was not barred from Judge Prewitt’s court. He 
had no right, therefore, to bar Moutoux and the other News- 
Sentinel reporters. 


Vill 


The question whether defamation by radio is slander or 
libel was raised in the Superior Court of the State of Washing- 
ton for the County of Spokane late in 1931. A natural con- 
clusion upon such a question would be, it seems, that such de- 
famation would be slander, remembering definitions: That 
slander consists of oral false utterances transmitted through 
the ear, whereas libel consists of more permanent forms of 
talse utterances transmitted through the eye. 

In ruling upon a demurrer in the case of Miles vs. Was- 
mer, Judge R. M. Webster ruled that defamation by radio 
comes under the classification of libel. I have been favored 
with a copy of Judge Webster’s ruling. In it he says: 


This involves use of the radio, and counsel have suggested no author- 
ities in which the law of libel and slander has been construed with refer- 
ence to the use of the radio in broadcasting. In this complaint, however, 
it is charged that the defendant Charles C. Lantry and the defendant 
Louis Wasmer not only received and broadcast this matter, but that 
they had reserved the right to change and alter the manuscript supplied 
to them, and that, as a matter of fact, they had edited and changed the 
original manuscript, and read it as changed. They, then, would be 
connected, not only with the broadcasting or the announcing, but with 
the preparation of the statement. And if the matter involved in the 
statement were untrue and defamatory, it seems to me that they would 
be chargeable with a libel. 

We can readily see why there should be the distinction drawn be- 
tween slander and libel. Slanderous words may be spoken, and usually 
are spoken, impulsively, without consideration or reflection. They do 
not have the harmful effect, they do not make the lasting impression 
upon the minds of those who hear them that is made by the prepared 
and published statement. If the statement is written or printed, it 
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carries with it the inference of deliberation and preparation. We all 
discount things that are said on impulse, perhaps in the course of a 
quarrel, but when we read a thing in print or in writing, we realize 
then that the matter has been given consideration, and that the con- 
sequences have been undoubtedly reflected upon. 

What are we to say, then, about a statement which has been put in 
writing and has been broadcasted over the radio? Everybody knows, 
I think, or most people know when they hear a statement over the 
radio that it is not an extemporaneous affair, that it is a prepared state- 
ment, and that it represents deliberation and reflection on the part of 
the announcer or of the person who has submitted it for broadcasting. 

It seems, then, that we will have to regard the prepared statement 
submitted to the radio company for publication over the radio 
as in the same category with a libel. I do not see how it can 
be regarded otherwise. The extent to which it circulates is 
greater than would be the case if it were published in almost 
any newspaper. It reaches people in the most remote regions, and it 
comes to them as a rule in the quiet of their homes, in a situation in 
which they hear and ponder and reflect upon it. And oftentimes it 
leads to discussion among them, so that the matter is left almost per- 
manently impressed upon their minds. And if the matter is harmful, 
if it is such as is hurtful to the reputation of a public officer, as in this 
case, it tends to shake the confidence of the public in him; to cast odium 
upon the manner in which he carries on his duties and performs the 
acts which are required of him in his position. If it tends to hamper 
him in carrying on the work of his office, to injure him in the public 
esteem, to make more difficult the discharge of his duties, it seems to 
me that it might be regarded as libelous. 


Judge Webster modestly says that he “fears his ruling will 
be of little or no value because of the absence of any author- 
ity to support it,” his being a trial court. He has, neverthe- 
less, presented a most logical bit of reasoning. Deliberation, 
extent of circulation, and permanency, all elements included in 
definitions of libel—are the basis of his reasoning. Certainly, 
all three are present in a radio broadcast of a false defamatory 
statement, and it would seem that Judge Webster’s ruling is 
sound and correct. This case was heard on appeal April 
12, 1932. It will be interesting to watch for the holding of 
the higher court on this point. 
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IX 


‘A proposed statute in Massachusetts (House Bill No. 
1455) was introduced early last spring, providing a fine of 
-$500 on anybody who published in a book, magazine or news- 
paper the ‘name, address, photograph or other information’ 
tending ‘in any way’ to identify a juvenile delinquent or a par- 
ent, guardian, or any witness or party to any proceeding 
against him. 

“This proposed statute quickly united the Boston papers in 
opposition with such effect that the matter was referred to the 
next General Court. If it is even taken from the table by the 
incoming Legislature, which meets in January, it is evidently 
doomed to defeat.” ?¢ 

This proposal was too broad, and it is fortunate that it was 
not enacted. Colorado has a law against publishing the 
names or other identifications of children connected with 
crimes involving juvenile delinquency, but it stops there. The 
law has not been a real hardship upon newspapers. The Mas- 
sachusetts proposal, however, is much broader, including wit- 
nesses and others, and would be a serious infringement of the 
rights of newspapers. 


X 


“Police records of arrests and apprehensions are not public 
records, and newspapers have not access to them as a matter 
of absolute right, according to a decision of Judge Jeremiah 
E. O’Connell in Superior Court at Providence, Rhode Island, 
in October. Judge O’Connell denied a petition for a writ of 
mandamus by James P. Copeland, Bridgeport, Conn., report- 
er, who had sought to compel the Providence police depart- 
ment to exhibit its records to him after he had been barred 
from them. 

“Judge O’Connell said the freedom of the press was not 
involved, that if police records were to be defined as public 
records, persons wanted for offenses against the laws would 
have equal access to them, and that police records are admin- 


26 Prof. Center’s paper. 
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istrative in character, designed to increase the efficiency of po- 
lice departments. Judge O’Connell said that years of permis- 
sion by police departments to the press to examine records as 
a matter of convenience and courtesy have not established such 
records as public documents.” 27 

It would seem that the judge is right. So far as the admin- 
istration of law and order is concerned, it is not difficult to 
see how free publication of the contents of these records might 
hamper police activities, especially in the case of the arrest of 
one member of a gang which the police may be seeking to cap- 
ture. The fact of an arrest and the nature of the charge are 
privileged for publication but in most states the alleged facts 
upon which the charge and arrest are based are not privileged. 
These frequently are contained in these records. Another 
reason why these records should not be open to public scru- 
tiny is that they frequently contain defamatory allusions to 
third parties, which may or may not be true, and which should 
not be published until and unless they come up in a public trial. 


XI 


A number of bills of significance to newspapers were intro- 
duced into the national congress*® during the year, but none 
were passed. These were the Vestal copyright bill; the Nor- 
ris anti-injunction bill, providing for a disinterested judge in 
contempt cases in federal courts; the McNary bill prohibiting 
the broadcasting of advertisements of lotteries; a resolution 
to restore to newspaper men the privilege of going onto the 
floor of the Senate; several bills exempting newspaper men 
from divulging the source of news. 


XII 


It is regrettable that no new law on the subject of right of 
privacy has been developed during the year 1931. Neither 
the legislative nor the judicial source of American law has tak- 
en any cognizance of this important matter. Until this prin- 


27 Prof. Center’s paper. 


28 Data furnished by Dr. Frederick S. Siebert, University of Illinois. 
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ciple is recognized, and protection provided, unfair, unjust 
mistreatment of individuals will continue, and American news- 
papers in general will be denied the respect and confidence they 
otherwise deserve. Modern newspaper practices, developed 
in the name of “enterprise,” especially as practiced by the tab- 
loids and sensational groups, have carried things so far that 
no individual can be certain that, sooner or later, he will not 
find his name and photograph connected with some sensational, 
perhaps disgraceful, affair. In the minds of those who direct 
these papers, the individual has no rights at all. News, sensa- 
tion, appeal to the emotions of the mob instead of to their in- 
tellects, anything to sell “‘poipers” regardless of who is hurt, 
is the credo of this crowd. The result is that not only are 
individuals hurt but newspapers as a whole are lowered in the 
esteem and confidence of the public. At times, when the con- 
duct of one of these papers is particularly reprehensible, this 
public reaction amounts to hate. This is abuse of freedom of 
the press. It is exactly what Benjamin Franklin had in mind 
when he called the press ‘“‘the Supremest Court of Judicature,” 
which “may judge, sentence, and condemn to infamy, not only 
private individuals, but public bodies, &c. with or without in- 
quiry or hearing, at the court’s discretion.”” This “Spanish 
Court of Inquisition,” asserts Franklin, works “in the dark” 
and so rapidly that ‘an honest, good Citizen may find himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly accus’d, and in the same Morning 
judg’d and condemn’d and sentence pronounced against him, 
that he is a Rogue and a Villian.” *® 


Searching for a remedy which would destroy the abuse but preserve 
the true liberty of the press, Franklin finally concludes that he has 
found it in what he calls “the liberty of the cudgel.” The great phil- 
osopher advised the insulted citizen to give the editor ‘a good drub- 
bing’; but if the public should feel itself outraged, it should restrain 
itself and, says Franklin, “in moderation content ourselves with tarring 
and feathering, and tossing them [editors] in a blanket.’ 3° 


29 The Life of John Marshall, by Albert J. Beveridge, Vol. I, p. 268 
30 Jbid 269. Senator Beveridge appends the following note: “This arraign- 
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It is to be regretted that there are none today so ready to 
use the bludgeon on the unjust reporter and editor, as some 
of those of Franklin’s time. , 

The individual, under the theory of our American system, 
has a right to escape publicity if it is abhorrent to hii, except 
when he surrenders that right by becoming a candidate for pub- 
lic office, by offering the products of his brain or skill for pub- 
lic approval and purchase, or by breaking the law. 

Two decisions may be quoted from: 


The so-called right of privacy is, as the phrase suggests, founded 
upon the claim that a man has the right to pass through this world, if 
he wills, without having his picture published, his business enterprises 
discussed, his successful experiments written up for the benefit of others, 
or his eccentricities commented upon either in hand bills, circulars, 
catalogues, periodicals, or newspapers, and necessarily that the things 
which may not be written and published of him must not be spoken of 
him by his neighbors, whether the comment be favorable or other- 
wise.31 ; 

An individual has a right to enjoy life in any way that may be most 
agreeable and pleasant to him, according to his temperament and na- 
ture, provided that in such enjoyment he does not invade the rights of 
his neighbor or violate public law or policy . . . The liberty which 
he derives from natural law, and which is recognized by municipal law, 
embraces far more than freedom from physical restraint . . . Lib- 
erty includes the right to live as one will, so long as that will does not 
interfere with the rights of another or of the public. One may desire 
to live a life of seclusion; another may desire to live a life of publicity; 
still another may wish to live a life of privacy as to certain matters 
and of publicity as to others . . . Each is entitled to a liberty of 
choice as to his manner of life, and neither an individual nor the public 
has a right to arbitrarily take away from him his liberty. 

If personal liberty embraces the right of publicity, it no less 
ment of the press by America’s first journalist was written when Franklin was 
eighty-three years old and when he was the most honored and beloved man in 
America, Washington only excepted. It serves not only to illuminate the period 


of the beginning of our Government, but to measure the vast progress during the 
century and a quarter since that time.” 


31 Chief Justice Parker in Roberson v. Rochester Folding Box Co., New York, 
1902, 64, N. E. 442. 
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embraces the correlative right of privacy; and this is no new idea in 
Georgia law. 


So thoroughly satisfied are we that the law recognizes within proper 
limits, as a legal right, the right of privacy, and that the publication 
of one’s picture without his consent by another as an advertisement, 
for the mere purpose of increasing the profits and gains of the advertiser, 
is an invasion of this right, that we venture to predict that the day will 
come when the American bar will marvel that a contrary view was ever 
entertained by judges of eminence and ability. . . .3? 


The colonists, when they were attempting to establish lib- 
erty and freedom on this continent, soon discovered that there 
could be no liberty, no freedom, without restraint; that, as 
soon as any act of one individual interfered with the liberty or 
freedom of another individual or interfered with the liberty 
and freedom of the group as a whole it became an act destruc- 
tive of the very principle in the name of which it may have 
been performed—freedom—and therefore must be held in 
check. The practice of newspapers in invading privacy inter- 
feres with the liberty of the individual and should, therefore, 
be prohibited. Prohibition of this practice would not be a vio- 
lation of the rights of newspapers as provided by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The development of chains of newspapers in recent years 
has raised another question regarding freedom of the press 
which must some day be faced. When the principle of free- 
dom of the press was established in this country publishing con- 
ditions were primitive as compared with today, and it was be- 
yond the dream of the most imaginative that one man should 
ever control more than one newspaper. It was sound reason- 
ing then, and it is sound reasoning today, that individual edi- 
tors and individual newspapers should be free of restraint, 
free to publish, free to criticize, free to influence opinion in 
public matters. But there is a serious question whether it is 
a good thing for one man, or a small group of men, to control 


82 Justice Cobb in Pavesich v. New England Life Insurance Co., Georgia, 
1905, 50 S. E. 68. 
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the editorial utterances and news policies of twenty-five or 
more of our larger newspapers. We now have two such large 
groups of newspapers. This is tremendous power—tremend- 
ous power to aid or injure individuals, to advance or injure 
society, to build or to destroy, to guide or mislead a large por- 
tion of public opinion. The danger is that the judgment of 
those at the head may be wrong. It is conceivable that the 
very purposes of freedom of the press might be defeated by 
the improper use of such power. Certainly the framers of 
our constitution did not dream that such power might one day 
come into the hands of one man, or one small group, and be 
wielded in the name of freedom of the press. It seems cer- 


tain that some restraint upon such power eventually will be 
necessary. 
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THE PIONEER PRESS IN MONTANA 
By Doucitas C. McMurtriz 


In 1805, Lewis and Clark first made known to us the pres- 
ent reaches of the state of Montana. The fur traders first 
opened up this section of the country, but the constant aggres- 
sions of the Indians made civil settlement practically impos- 
sible. 

Gold was discovered at Bannack in 1862. This was a lure 
potent enough to prevail against all risks and hardships, and 
there set in a great rush to the diggings. Other discoveries of 
gold at Virginia City in 1863 and at Helena in 1864 gave fur- 
ther impetus to the influx of population. 

Montana Territory was established in 1864 by setting off a 
large portion of the Territory of Idaho. Widespread violence 
on the part of lawless elements in the gold camps led to the 
organization of “vigilantes” in the several communities. As 
a matter of fact, the first book of general character printed in 
Montana deals with the activities of the vigilantes in Montana. 
For many years hostilities continued between the Indians and 
the whites. The defeat and slaughter of General Custer and 
the force under his command, in 1876 during the course of 
one of the Indian expeditions, took place in Montana. 

In line with what we might logically expect, the first print- 
ing in Montana was done in 1863 at Bannack, the first point at 
which gold was discovered. The press belonged to D. W. 
Tilton, who contracted with Benjamin Dittes to take it through 
from Denver to Bannack, the latter to receive a half interest in 
the printing business if he made the trip successfully. For his 
fare to Bannack, Tom Walker agreed to assist Dittes. 

An old army hand press marked ‘“‘S. W. Lowe’s Patented 
July 29, 1856,” together with paper and stationery supplies, 
were loaded on a wagon with three yoke of oxen and started 
off bravely from Denver, in company with another wagon, on 
August 22, 1863. The party arrived at its destination on 
October 19, 1863. 
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Tilton came by coach as far as he could and finished the trip 
with a party from Colorado. He arrived at Bannack October 
8, eleven days in advance of the press. He bought land, built 
a store, and was ready to erect the press on its arrival. The 
first job awaiting this office on the far northern frontier was 
the printing of dance tickets—a typical job indeed for a min- 
ing camp. During the winter of 1863-1864 there was issued 
intermittently a newspaper entitled the East Bannack News 
Letter. Unfortunately, no copies of this newspaper are known 
to have survived. 

A certain amount of job printing was also done. Tilton 
soon sold the press to someone in Bannack and moved to Vir- 
ginia City, which was coming to be a community of greater 
importance.! 

Virginia City, the capital, was the site of the second press in 
Montana, established August 27, 1864, with the first issue of 
the Montana Post. John Buchanan was editor and proprietor, 
and Marion M. Manner was his printer. In the first issue of 
his paper, Buchanan, under the title of “A Trip to the Gold 
Fields of Idaho,” described his purchase of a press in St. Louis 
and the long trip up the Missouri which eventually led to the 
establishment of the Montana Post :? 


For a year past, the public mind has been in a feverish state of excite- 
ment on reading the accounts of the rich discoveries of the precious 
metals in Idaho, Nevada, and elsewhere. We, with others, caught the 
infection, and on the 11th day of last April left our home, and were 
soon on our way, drawn by the iron horse to the west, passing through 
Cincinnati, we arrived the next day in St. Louis, where we took rooms 
at the Desota House, having purchased type, press and material for an 


1 This information regarding the pioneer Montana press at Bannack has been 
courteously supplied me by David Hilger, librarian of the Historical Society 
of Montana. 


2 This extract from Buchanan’s thrilling narrative of his trip to Virginia 
City is taken from a photostat of the first issue of the Montana Post, made from 
the original in the collection of Mr. William Andrews Clark, Jr., courteously 
supplied me by Mr. Robert E. Cowan, librarian of the splendid Clark collection. 
This important account of a trip to the west has not before, I believe, come to 
public notice. 
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office, at the foundry in that city. — And, by the way, we would say 
to our brethren of the Press, that we found the proprietors gentlemen 
— honest and upright in their dealings, and who always do the fair 
thing by their customers. Having thus prepared ourselves, and laid in 
the necessary amount of hard tack and bacon, we began to look around 
for a boat — having seen the boats of the LaCrosse line advertised, it 
was our intention to strike one of these at St. Joseph, Missouri, but as 
the sequel will show, “the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
aglee.” 

On going to the landing we saw a boat placarded for Fort Benton. 
The Yellowstone, which we afterwards found belonged to the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, with Mr. C. P. Chouteau at its head. As the boat 
was simply a “steamboat,” and a poor one at that, our readers will par- 
don any description further — her crew we shall speak of in the proper 
time and place. Having made a contract with the Captain (Wm. Mus- 
sie, of St. Louis) that he would deliver ourselves and freight at Fort 
Benton inside of fifty days, we took tickets, and almost imagined our- 
selves a citizen of Idaho. 

On Saturday, the 16th, about noon, the boat got under way and 
steamed up the Mississippi. We had on board some 80 passengers, to- 
gether with some fifty soldiers, a detachment of the 30th Wisconsin 
infantry, commanded by Capt. Greer — these troops were bound for 
Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellowstone — also some eight ladies, 
a portion of which were the true type of the American ladies, while an- 
other and perhaps a majority, were “women of leisure,” traveling, as they 
asserted, “‘on a pleasure trip.” Some were accompanied by their husbands, 
and some were in search of husbands. All was mirth and jollity, and the 
prospect for a speedy trip seemed fair. Soon, however, it was discov-- 
ered that our boat was like the old fellow’s boy, “it might meet a snail 
but would not overtake one.” 


It was July instead of May before Buchanan, Manner, and 
their press reached even Fort Benton, two hundred and eighty 
miles by ox team from Virginia City. Before reaching Fort 
Benton, the boat on which the printers were traveling became 
grounded on a sandbar; and all the passengers and freight 
were unloaded on a little island in the river, there to remain 
while the boat returned to St. Louis. The passengers were 
picked up by a later boat and taken to Fort Benton, which they 
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reached July 8, but the freight was many days after them in 
arriving. At last the equipment was received and hurried on 
to Virginia City, where it was first put into operation August 
27, 1864. : 

The sum of one thousand two hundred dollars in United 
States currency was paid for the press in St. Louis, and its 
transportation to Montana must have cost at least an equal 
sum. Montana was considered most difficult of access of any 
portion of the country, and express charges of one dollar 
apiece were then made on each letter received from the States, 
as the country to the east was called. 

According to Manner, “the printing outfit was small. We 
had only ten bundles of paper. We printed a bundle the first 
issue, nine hundred and sixty, and sold them for fifty cents a 
copy in gold dust, or one dollar in greenbacks. The paper 
contained four pages, six columns to the page—not an adver- 
tisement. We got it too large, we issued it once a week.” 
Fortunately, files of the Montana Post have been preserved 
to us. 

The first job printed on this press, as was the case at Ban- 
nack, comprised two hundred cards which read: ‘Good for 
one Dance, and Two Drinks. One Dollar.” The press com- 
manded as fabulous prices as everything else in that gold-mad 
country. Dance tickets were printed at the rate of six dollars 
for a hundred, and posters were printed on muslin rather than 
on the more expensive paper.® 

After the second issue of the Montana Post Buchanan sold 
out to Daniel W. Tilton and Benjamin R. Dittes, who had 
brought the first press to Bannack. Manner continued with 
the office until January, 1865, when he joined the Union army. 
After the war he became a job printer and newspaper publish- 
er in Indianapolis.* 

8 This latter information, and that regarding Manner’s subsequent career, 
comes from the Chouteau County Free Library in a letter which quotes a news- 


paper clipping having a Livingston date line and “dated sometime in June, 
1928.” 


4 Manner is said to have sold the Montana Post press for $3,000 in gold, ac- 
cording to an account, cited above, on the occasion of his death June 11, 1928, 
at Lebanon, Indiana. 
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Dittes and Tilton published the Montana Post until the win- 
ter of 1867-1868, when the former purchased the latter’s in- 
terest in the paper. Dittes combined with a man by the name 
of Pinney and moved the paper to Helena, where it was bSus- 
pended in the early part of 1869.5 

During the first session of the territorial legislature in 
1864-1865, the Lott brothers believed the bids of Tilton and 
Dittes for printing blank forms and other small jobs to be too 
high. In consequence, they went to Bannack and purchased 
the pioneer press and the types which accompanied it, and pro- 
duced this incidental printing themselves.® 

The third press brought into Montana Territory was that 
on which Major John P. Bruce established the Virginia City 
Montana Democrat in the fall of 1865. The new publication 
is noticed rather superciliously in the Montana Post of No- 
vember 18, 1865, as follows: “It is a 24 column paper, print- 
ed principally in long primer type (three sizes larger than 
this) John P. Bruce, editor and proprietor.” John F. Wilson 
was assistant editor. Bruce had a long and varied career as 
a newspaper publisher, beginning with the Kentucky Cynthiana 
News before the Civil War. During the war he published the 
St. Joseph Gazette at St. Joseph, Missouri, and towards the 
conclusion of the war he went to Utah, where he became in- 
terested in acquiring the Salt Lake Telegraph. He finally 
purchased the printing office used by Kirk Anderson in printing 
the Salt Lake City Valley Tan,’—a Gentile paper edited by 
Anderson during 1858 and 1859.8 Bruce had the wanderlust, 
and within two years after starting the Montana Democrat he 
had gone to San Francisco and begun a short-lived paper there. 


5 Blake, p. 254. 


6 For this information regarding the printing activities of the Lott brothers 
as well as for that regarding the publishing activities of J. Allen Hosmer, I 
am likewise indebted to Mr. Hilger, of the Historical Society of Montana. 


7 William Nelson, Notes Toward a History of the American Newspaper, New 
York, Charles F. Heartman, 1918, p. 544. 


8 Douglas C. McMurtrie, Beginnings of Printing in Utah, Chicago, John Cal- 
houn Club, 1931, p. 49. 
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He later returned to Montana, and from 1872 to 1874, he 
published the Rocky Mountain Gazette at Helena. 

The little pioneer press was destined to still further use in 
the hands of J. Allen Hosmer, who about August, 1866, was 
its next purchaser. He was the son of Hezekiah K. Hosmer, 
the chief justice of the Territory. The younger Hosmer was 
acting as clerk of court, studying law, and, on the side, pub- 
lishing, on his newly acquired press, a little newspaper named 
the Beaver Head News. 

During the preceding year, Hosmer had made a trip “to the 
states” by way of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. On 
this trip he kept a journal. It is probable he published some ac- 
count of this trip in his Beaver Head News, for, in the notice 
of suspension of that newspaper in October, 1866, was an- 
nouncement of intention to publish his journal in book form. 
This was done, as we shall later see. 

We have now to consider the earliest Montana imprints, 
other than newspapers and job printing. Priority in this re- 
spect must be conceded to Governor Meagher’s message to the 
legislature, printed in March, 1866, by John P. Bruce, public 
printer. We can localize the time of printing quite closely by 
recalling that the message was delivered on March 6 and that 
Bruce resigned as public printer on March 29. Of this eight- 
page pamphlet, three thousand copies were ordered printed; 
but few indeed of these have survived. 

The next known imprint is textually of exceedingly great 
interest. This was Professor Dimsdale’s “Vigilantes of Mon- 
tana,” which ran serially in the Montana Post, before its ap- 
pearance in book form. In its issue of November 10, 1866, 
the Montana Post advertises the story in book form as “ready 
for sale.” In the issue of December 1, 1866, is quoted a re- 
view in the Helena Rocky Mountain Gazette which describes 
the ‘Vigilantes’ as the first book published in Montana. That 
it was the first book published is undoubtedly true, the first 
known imprint having been a public document. 

The next imprint of interest is J. Allen Hosmer’s 4 Trip 
to the States, by way of the Yellowstone and Missouri. The 
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imprint on this booklet reads: “Virginia City, Montana Ter. 
Beaver Head News Print. 1867.” Of this journal mention 
has already been made. 

There are two apparent Montana imprints which we can- 
not so classify, in the light of full information regarding the 
circumstances of their production. These are Acts, Resolu- 
tions and Memorials of the Territory of Montana, Passed by 
the First Legislative Assembly of 1864, and the Council Jour- 
nal of the same assembly. Both have the imprint Virginia 
City, Montana: D. W. Tilton & Co. 1866, but both were 
printed in Maine and not Montana. In 1865 E. W. Neally. 
United States attorney, took the manuscripts of these books all 
the way to New England to be printed by the state printer of 
Maine. Difficulties arose over their delivery to Montana and 
the books were held up at Denver for transportation charges. 
Attorney Neally was to have received three thousand dollars 
for the work, and he attempted to obtain six thousand, which 
was refused. 

By the second session of the legislature the Laws of the Ter- 
ritory were actually published in Montana with the imprint, 
Virginia City, Montana Territory: Published at the Democrat 
Office—John P. Bruce, Proprietor. 1866. The third legis- 
lative session saw Wilkinson and Ronan of Helena as public 
printers, a position they held for two years. George M. Pin- 
ney, of the Montana Post, followed in the public office. 

A paper known as the Virginia City Republican was pub- 
lished until October, 1869, and the Montana Capital Times 
was established at that time, probably with the office of the 
Republican. Joseph Magee, S. P. Bassett and Isaac H. Mor- 
rison founded the Montana Capital Times. Magee and Mor- 
rison were associated in beginning the Missoula Pioneer, first 
paper in Missoula, in 1870. 

Helena was the third town in Montana to have a press. 
Thomas J. Favorite and Bruce Smith began the Montana 
Radiator there December 17, 1865, and continued it till July 
of the following year. The Radiator was a successor to Fav- 
orite’s paper of the same name in Lewiston, Idaho. Helena’s 
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next press was that of the Rocky Mountain Gazette, estab- 
lished in the summer of 1866 by E. S., Henry C. and John W. 
Wilkinson, Peter Ronan, and H. N. Maguire. Maguire re- 
tired soon, and the firm published as Wilkinson and Ronan. 
The Gazette was destroyed by fire in August, 1872, when it 
was revived for a year, only to have its office again burned in 
1874. Another 1866 Helena publication was the Weekly 
Herald, established in November by the Fisk brothers, Robert 
E., Andrew J., and James L. 

Fourth in the list of Montana printing towns was Deer 
Lodge, where Frank Kenyon, previously territorial printer to 
Idaho, began the /ndependent in October, 1867. When the 
Rocky Mountain Gazette was burned out in 1874, the Inde- 
pendent removed to Helena as the Helena Daily Independent, 
published by McQuaid, LaCroix and Kerley. It is still being 
issued. Hugh McQuaid had formerly been with Tilton and 
Dittes in the publication of the Montana Post, both in Vir- 
ginia City and in Helena, where it was later removed. James 
Hamilton Mills, another graduate of the Montana Post, 
founded the New Northwest at Deer Lodge in the summer of 
1869, and he continued to be associated with it until 1891. 
He was also responsible for bringing the first press to Butte. 

Bozeman, with the Pick and Plow, established in 1869 by H. 
N. Maguire, was the next printing town. L. M. Black came 
into control of the press in 1870, and the paper was suspended, 
but in 1871 Joseph Wright leased the office for the publica- 
tion of his Avant Courier. Wright died in December 1876 
and was succeeded by W. W. Alderson as publisher. 

Missoula followed Bozeman with the Missoula Pioneer, be- 
gun in September, 1870, by I. H. Morrison and Joseph and 
W.H. Magee. Morrison and Joseph Magee were both fresh 
from the Virginia City Montana Capital Times of the previous 
year. 

Fort Benton was one of the two towns to have a press in 
1875. The Benton Record was established in February, 1875, 
by W. H. Buck, in spite of the fact that Fort Benton had 
passed its heyday and was on the economic down grade. Stand- 
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ing at the head of navigation on the Missouri river, it had 
done a thriving business during the years of the Montana gold 
rush, but completion of the Union Pacific railroad in 1869 had 
robbed Benton of a large portion of its important freighting 
business. The Record, however, met with success. 

Diamond City in November, 1875, saw the establishment of 
the Rocky Mountain Husbandman by R. N. Sutherlin. Butte 
had its first press in 1876, when the Butte Miner was begun by 
H. T. Brown, James H. Mills and Harry C. Kessler. St. 
Ignatius Mission had a press about that time, and the Diamond 
City press was soon moved to White Sulphur Springs. In 
1879 printing was introduced in Miles City, Glendale, and 
Sheridan, and in 1880 printing began at Dillon. 

Beyond the pioneer period, but interesting as an example 
of the later development of the press when complicated social 
and economic structures had developed, is the Anaconda Stand- 
ard. Anaconda’s first paper, the Anaconda Review, was es- 
tablished in 1884. The Standard was the third paper to be 
published there, and it was begun in 1889. The Standard was 
established chiefly as a Butte publication by Marcus Daly, the 
copper king, but he selected Anaconda as the place of publica- 
tion because there was no Associated Press membership open 
in the town of Butte. The Standard is still published at Ana- 
conda for Butte and the surrounding territory. 
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Bancroft and the 1885 history published at Chicago have the most 
information, but no single work is completely authoritative. Much of 
the material in this chapter is based on correspondence with the 
Montana Historical Society and with various newspapers and libraries 
throughout the state. Professor A. L. Stone, dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Montana, contributed important infor- 
mation. 











READING INTERESTS AND BUYING 
HABITS OF THE RURAL AND 
VILLAGE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER 
By W. A. SUMNER 
University of Wisconsin 


The successful newspaper of today is making rapid and 
significant changes to meet the demands made upon it by both 
readers and advertisers. These changes are forced by a con- 
stantly shifting social and economic order, as well as by com- 
peting modes of communication. 

The days of guess work and opinions—the days of trial 
and error—are rapidly passing. Newspapers must look to- 
ward sound research upon which to predicate constructive 
changes. This research must come either from the schools of 
journalism or from within the newspaper itself. 

An interesting discussion could take place upon the subject 
of whether this research can best be done by the newspaper it- 
self or by outside interests such as those represented by the 
teachers of journalism. Too often what now passes under the 
name of research merely sets out to prove the admirable qual- 
ities of this paper or that magazine. Should these facts be 
dignified by the name of research? 

A TEST OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

This paper deals with facts obtained by the questionnaire 
technique. It deals with information gathered from farm and 
village people who subscribe to a daily newspaper published in 
a county seat city of fifty thousand. It is the outgrowth of a 
study made in 1927 for a joint seminary in public opinion con- 
ducted by Professors Hyde, journalism; Young, sociology; 
and Harris, political science, at the University of Wisconsin. 

The questionnaire as applied to the city readers of this same 
daily paper was reported upon by Professor Nafziger in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June, 1930. This is the continua- 
tion of the same study. 
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METHODS USED IN THE STUDY 


Since most readers are familiar with the methods used, it 
will not be necessary to go into complete details. Two printed 
questionnaires were devised—one to secure returns concerning 
reading habits and the other buying habits. Each question- 
naire asked more than one hundred questions. These question- 
naires were sent to more than three thousand readers of the 
newspaper. Exactly eight hundred fourteen readers re- 
sponded. Each questionnaire was accompanied by a letter 
from the editor. The questionnaires were keyed, thus making 
it possible to compare them with the income tax returns. 

The fact that more than twenty-five per cent of the readers 
answered the questionnaire is significant. The readers who 
answered the questionnaire constituted a typical or fair cross- 
section of the readers outside the city of publication. This 
questionnaire was answered by both men and women. It was 
answered by village and farm people in about the ratio of 
subscribers in each group. The people answering represented 
various religious faiths; they also represented different na- 
tionalities. They came from all parts of the county and from 
every village in the county. Some were rich and some were 
poor. Some owned their homes, while others rented. Most of 
them owned cars, but a few walked. Radios were found in 
many homes, but not in all. Since buying power and wealth 
are touchstones in selling space in newspapers, it is interesting 
to answer this question in terms of income. 


The average income of the 3234 readers was $1,205.78 
The average income of the 2480 who did not 

qupwerwet. . «1 hlelUltle CGR LBEZID 
The average income of the 583 answering 

the reading questionnaire was. . . $1,262,19 
The average income of the 291 answering 

the busines questionnaire was. . . $1,404.60 


CIRCULATION AREAS VARY IN INCOME 


While there were but slight variations in income between 
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any of the preceding groups, surprising variations concerning 
the various parts of a circulation area came out in the com- 
munity tabulations. Business questionnaire respondents on the 
R. F. D. of Madison averaged but $859.86 a year in income, 
while those of Cambridge, nearly 25 miles away, averaged 
$3,133.50. Reading questionnaire returns from the Mazo- 
manie-Black Earth area averaged but $875.06, while Cam- 
bridge again averaged $3,632.57. 


A FEW ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Home ownership was reported by 73.47 per cent of the 
respondents, leaving 26.62 per cent renters. The United 
States census shows 69 and 29 as the respective percentages 
in the county. Mr. Nafziger found the percentages in Madi- 
son city as 62 and 37 per cent respectively. The size of family 
was 3.769 individuals. 

Church gifts averaged $42.16 a family for the farms and 
villages. One community averaged $102.50, while the lowest 
averaged $20.20. 

The buying power of the farm and village subscribers to 


this city newspaper was shown by the expenditures reported 
for ten classes of goods or services. In addition to the aver- 
age expenditures the high and low areas are also given in 


Table I. 


TABLE I — EXPENDITURES FOR 10 PRODUCTS REPORTED BY FARM AND 
VILLAGE READERS OF A DAILY NEWSPAPER 


AVERAGE AVERAGE 
PRODUCT AVERAGE HIGH Low 


COMMUNITY COMMUNITY 


Groceries . . . . . $308.65 $363.25 $237.00 
Women’s Clothing .- 124.63 295.71 65.38 
Furniture. . . . . 104.21 187.50 30.00 
ae ee 102.61 136.35 65.05 
Men’s Clothing . . . 91.39 147.49 55.00 
Children’s Clothing ... 68.19 116.66 30.14 
Electric Appliances .. 57.08 133.00 16.50 
es se me we a 42.81 91.66 18.36 
ee ee 37.82 63.57 14.75 
— «=< << ee 16.50 24.37 9.22 
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TABLE Il —— INTEREST IN THE ADVERTISING OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
STORES AS EXPRESSED BY FARM AND VILLAGE READERS 


TYPE OF Tora TyYPe oF Tora. 
BUSINESS READER BUSINESS READER 
PREFERENCE PREFERENCE 
Women’s Clothing. . 162 ee .« 4 4 aoa ee 
Amusements. . . . 148 at 
ee Furniture. . . . . 110 
Men’s Clothing. . . 148 Children’s Clothing . 101 
Groceries . . . . . 147 er 
Want Advertisements. 143 a 
a Electric Appliances. . 83 
Automobile . . . . 119 Laundry ..... S52 


IS ADVERTISING READ? 


Readers read the advertising of different kinds of stores 
with varying degrees of interest. The figures on this subject 
suggest that some stores will have to spend a larger percent- 
age of their sales in advertising than others. This principle 
has, of course, been long recognized; but no one can with cer- 
tainty say what the difference should be. The figures as pre- 
sented in Table II are based upon 220 returns from 231 
families. 

WHERE IS ADVERTISING READ? 


Certain daily newspapers published in metropolitan centers 
have in the past few years advised advertising agencies that 
it was unnecessary to put their advertisements in local weeklies 
or small town dailies. They have insisted that the big city 
daily covered the territory adequately. This claim has worried 
publishers of small town dailies and country weeklies. The 
respondents to these questionnaires answered this question in 
no uncertain terms. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced, but I think that these figures 
indicate that the old journalistic saying that the home paper 
is the best advertising medium is true. In all fairness to the 
country weeklies, of which there are more than a dozen in 
this county, let me explain that the questionnaires were sent 
only to subscribers of the city daily—that in three of the com- 
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munities there are no weekly newspapers published. Thus 
the position of the weekly in its own community is certainly 
much stronger than the figures in Table III would indicate. 


TABLE IHI— FARM AND VILLAGE READERS EXPRESS PREFERENCE FOR 
ADVERTISING IN COUNTRY WEEKLY, DAILY AND 
METROPOLITAN DAILIES 


NUMBER ANSWERING 
How REApD QUESTION PERCENTAGE 


Home Paper 
Regularly . . . . . 141 
Sometimes . . . . . 47 


Total Reader Preference 
P+ « « worse & 12 
Unewecked . . «1 ss 31 

Total 

Madison Paper 
Regularly 
Sometimes 


Total Reader Preference 
Never 


Unchecked 


Total 
Chicago-Milwaukee Papers 

Regularly 

Sometimes 


Total Reader Preference 
Never .- = 4 


Unchecked 


Total 


61.03 
20.34 


5.19 
13.37 


8.23 
32.47 
40.70 
35.93 
23.38 


100.00 


Additional light is thrown upon this question when we go 


into the reading interest questionnaires and analyze duplicating 
circulations. Thus there were 260 newspapers taken per 100 
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families. These were divided among three county dailies in- 
cluding the daily studied, the weeklies, and the metropolitan 
dailies. The other Madison daily was duplicated in but 12.6 
per cent of the homes; the other daily published within the 
county was duplicated 9.6 per cent of the time; county week- 
lies 94.8 per cent of the time and outside dailies from Chicago 
and Milwaukee 42.8 per cent of the time. Perhaps it makes 
a better picture to put the papers on a circulation basis. The 
paper studied had 583 subscribers, the country weeklies 553, 
the Capital Times 74, Stoughton Hub 56, Chicago Tribune 
89, Milwaukee Journal 67, Chicago Herald-Examiner 35, 
Milwaukee Sentinel 36, Wisconsin News 6, and others 17. 


THE MORE MONEY SPENT IN ADVERTISING THE HIGHER THE 
READING INTEREST 


In the business questionnaire, one question asked the readers 
to rate the advertising of 41 stores. This proved very interest- 
ing and of significance. The stores ranked in Total Reader 
Preference in almost the same order that they did in dollars 
expended in advertising. 


56 PER CENT READ THE PAPER THOROUGHLY 


Because of the large number of questions included in the 
questionnaire and of the number of replies, it is possible to 
suggest a method of setting a statistical index of reader in- 
terest. 

There are 119 questions dealing with parts of the news- 
paper. There were 583 readers who answered either one of 
four ways: regularly, sometimes, never, or did not check any 
answer. 

Exactly 583 readers times 119 questions equals 69,377. 
Placing the answers of all readers on a percentage basis, we 


find: ° 


Regularly . . 20,540 checks or 29.31 per cent 
Sometimes . «19,123 checks or 27.56 per cent 
T.R.P. . .  . 39,663 checks or 56.87 per cent 
Never . «. «13,000 checks or 18.74 per cent 


Not checked . . 16,711 checks or 24.08 per cent 
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Of all the items listed, 29 per cent are read all the time 
by the 583 subscribers, 27 per cent are read sometimes—a 
total reader preference of 56 per cent. The “never’’ items 
total 18 per cent and the unchecked another 24 per cent. 

The difference between men and women readers is very 
slight. Of greater significance is the comparison of the vari- 
ous parts of the paper and how they measure up to the average 
established by all of the questions. 

The subscribers were asked to check upon the merits of 
thirteen comic strips and cartoons. Here are the results in 
percentages: 

Always Sometimes T.R. P. Never Blank 


EES a 22 76 11 14 
Tillie the Toiler (Rank 1) . 80 12 92 2 5 
Peter Pan (Rank 13) . . 27 22 49 26 25 


In the first line is the standing of comics as a group; the next 
two lines give percentages for the highest and lowest ranking 
comics. 

Special features were listed in the second group of sixteen 
questions. Here is the ranking in percentages: 

Always Sometimes T. R. P. Never Blank 

Special features . .. . 26 28 54 20 26 
Records (Rank 1) . . . 77 19 96 1.3 3.4 
Walter Winchell (Rank 15) 9.7 25.3 35 29.3 35.5 


A group of editorial page features was listed in ine ques- 
tions: 
Always Sometimes T. R. P. Never Blank 
Editorial page features . . 24 34 59 16 25 
Editorials (Rank 1). . . 42.0 35.5 77.5 6.3 16.1 
David Lawrence (Rank 8) . 11.6 32.2 43.8 26.9 29.1 


Twelve questions dealt with the home or woman’s page 


features; largely syndicate: 
Always Sometimes T.R. P. Never Blank 


ee 26 44 31 25 
Recipes (Rank 3). . . . 24.6 30.1 54.7 25.2 21.1 
ee” Gee ee 20.1 30.2 
Pics aly eee 44.5 88.5 


Bridge (Rank 12) . .. 1.5 10.9 12.4 54.7 32.9 
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In the general news classification sixteen questions were 
asked: 


Always Sometimes T. R. P. Newer Blank 


General News . . .. . 34 30 63 12 25 
Kohler Case (Rank 1) . . 81.1 
Wife Shoots 
Husband (Rank 2) . 81 
Tariff (Rank 11)... . 58.4 
London Naval 
Parley (Rank 12) . . 52.6 


Sport readers were asked fourteen questions: 


Always Sometimes T. R. P. Never Blank 


Sports. . Pek « « ae 27 50 24 27 
News from special sources 

—11 questions . .. 44 32 76 7 17 
Farm News —7 queries. . 27 31 58 14 27 


Markets — 12 questions. . 18 21 38 31 29 


It may be of interest to contrast the returns on the adver- 
tising of the forty one stores: 


Always Sometimes T. R. P. Never Blank 


Average for 41 stores . . 11 31 42 19 39 

Store ranking highest . . 30.73 44.58 75.31 6.06 18.61 

Store ranking lat . . . 2.16 15.15 17.31 34.19 48.48 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it might be suggested that a procedure similar 
to the foregoing measurement of news and advertising in- 
terests can be applied to the measurement of the effectiveness 
of news or editorial policies and of advertising in the news- 
paper. A group of similar studies of other newspapers would 
produce valuable statistics which, when averaged, would give 
a reader-interest yardstick for daily newspapers to apply to 
their own publications. 
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CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. A. B. C. to Maintain Standard of Service. Publishers’ 
Service 2:21 p15, Nov. 5. 

—— A.B.C. Stands Pat of Outside Audits, E&P 64:24 p7, Oct. 31. 

—— City May get Control of Newspaper Boys. E&P 64:25 p36, 

Nov. 7. 

Color Cameras to Fire First Shots in Big N. Y. Circulation War. 

Publishers’ Service 3:1 p13, Jan. 7. 

—— Dailies Offer Free Accident Policies. E&P 64:25 p36, Nov. 7. 

—— Finds Boy Carriers Superior to Men. E&P 64:20 p34, Oct. 3. 

—— Historical Contest Success in Texas. E&P 64:37 pXV, Jan. 30. 

—— London Dailies Facing Circulation War. E&P 64:31 p36, Dec. 
19. 

—— N. Y. Evening Post cuts Saturday price. E&P 64:27 p26, Nov. 
21. 

—— Studies Circulation Income and Expense. Publishers’ Service 3:1 
p10, Jan. 7. 

—— Too Many Editions, Circulator Says. E&P 64:24 p32, Oct. 31. 

—— Two Refrigerator Firms Increased Space, Made more Sales in 

1931. E&P 64:33 pl2, Jan. 2. 

Written Exam Builds Carrier Interest. E&P 64:30 p32, Dec. 12. 

Joyce, Arthur. Right to Exclusive Sales Group Upheld. E&P 64:30 
p9, Dec. 12. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court sustains Curtis-Marvin papers in refusing to 
sell to boys who handled Philadelphia Record. 


Right to Exclusive Organization for Street Sales Upheld. E&P 
64:20 p10, Oct. 3. 

Young, John L. Free Insurance as a Circulation Builder. Publishers’ 
Service 2:23 p3, Dec. 3, 2:24 p5, Dec. 17, 


How British newspaper promotes free reader insurance. 
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CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Bankers Push Public Relations. The Minnesota Press, 
5:10 pl, Oct. 
Correspondent’s Course Is Started. The Minnesota Press 5:10 
p3, Oct. 
An account of how 1500 rural correspondents in Minnesota are instructed 
in the fundamentals of news preparation. 


Country Editor States His Philosophy. E&P 64:23 p15, Oct. 24. 
Tom Thompson, proprietor of Howard (Kan.) Courant, tells why he has 
found satisfaction in a small town newspaper. 


Bannister, Dwight M. Revolution in the Cornfields. Quill 19:12 p9, 
Dec. 


Times of business depression bring changes in the methods of handling 
country correspondence. 


Camp, Ernest, Jr. Weeklies’ Business Problems Analyzed by Adver- 
tising Man. The Amer. Press 50:3 p26, Dec. 

Caswell, G. L. Publishers Should Not Quarrel Over Delinquent Tax 
Lists. lowa Publisher 4:1 p3, Jan. 

—— Weeklies Running Cooking Schools Gather Advertising and Good 
Will. The Inland Printer 88:2 p81, Nov. 


An account of the technique of cooking school management as it has been 
developed in Iowa. 


Ethridge, Willie Snow. Features —Cream In Editor’s Coffee. 
Matrix 17:1 p17, Oct. 


Mrs. Ethridge points out a multitude of sources for feature stories to be 
found for weekly and small daily newspapers. 


French, Giles L. Importance of Editorials in Oregon Weekly News- 
papers. Oregon Exchanges 15:4—5 p15, Jan.-Feb. 

Johnson, Herbert. Famous Weekly’s Problems Discussed by Its Treas- 
urer. Amer. Press 50:3 p24, Dec. 
Account of the business, advertising and news policies of the Washington 
(N. J.) Star. 

Lazell, Fred J. Let the Weekly Editors Dig More Carefully for 
Their Rural Gold. The Iowa Publisher 4:1 p7, Jan. 
Survey in Iowa shows need for more rural news. 


Moffett, John W. What Does He Mean— Myth? Quill 20:1 p7, 
Jan. 


Lyle Webster’s article on the disappointments of the country weekly field 
draws a reply from the co-editor of the Eldora (Iowa) Herald-Ledger. 


Nichols, L. M. Obsolete Printing-Plant Machinery Should Be Junked, 
Not Resold! The Inland Printer 88:4 p51, Jan. 
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Paschall, John. Dailies and. Weeklies Tied by Bond of Many Com- 
mon Interests. Amer. Press 50:2 p26, Nov. 

Richardson, Earle. How the Oregon Weeklies Are Cutting Their 
Expenses. Oregon Exchanges 15:4—5 p10, Jan.-Feb. 
Times of depression bring changes to the weekly press. 

Roe, Herman. Should People Swear at Your Paper? National 
Printer-Journalist 50:1 p26, Jan. 
Seven press association presidents contribute views on the subject. 

Sherman, Edgar. A Good Small-Paper Filing Plan for Storing Ad- 
vertising Mats and Proofs. The Inland Printer 88:3 p59, Dec. 

Webster, Lyle. This Country Weekly Myth. Quill 19:11 p10, Nov. 
A young newspaper man discovers that business training and a knowledge 


of the back-shop were omitted from his collegiate preparation for work on 
a weekly. 


Wenninger, William C. Conclusions Based on Study of 79 Weekly- 
Newspaper Chains. Inland Printer 88:2 p41, Nov. 
An economic study of the reasons and results of chained weeklies. Con- 
tains an explanation of the economies used in management and production. 
White, Edgar. Incidental Highlights and Shadows in the Career of 
the Country Editor. Inland Printer 88:3 p49, Dec. 


FEATURE WRITING 


Anonymous. Scripps Sees 1932 at Time to Stress Straight News. 
E&P 64:33 Jan. 3. 
Publishers will be wise to scrutinize feature material. 

Brooks, Edwin. How to Write a Feature Interview. Scholastic Edi- 
tor 11:2 Nov. 

Brown, Art. Ask the Editor First. Quill 19:10 Oct. 
An insight into the editorial rooms of magazine publishers. 

Casady, Simon. In Wrong in Germany. Quill 19:11 Nov. 
Experiences of a free-lance writer in Germany. 

Caswell, G. L. Caswell Tells How Bailey of Britt Produced a Mast- 
erly Feature Story. Iowa Publisher 3:12 pp6—7, Dec. 
Mr. Caswell describes a famous newspaper hoax. Correspondents sent to 
cover the Britt hobo convention, and finding no such meeting in progress, 
merely sat down and wrote a hobo convention into being. 

Delafons, Allan. British Writers Ask Percentage Rate. E&P 64:21 
p31, Oct. 10. 
Syndicates and feature agencies should pay for matter used by them on a 
percentage basis. 

Ethridge, Willie Snow, Features — Cream in Editor’s Coffee. Matrix 
17:1 Oct. 


Sources for feature stories to be found in the field of the weekly paper. 
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Mason, Edward F. Journalism and “Creative” Writing. Some Like- 
nesses and Differences. Iowa Publisher 3:12 pp14—15, Dec. 


ForEIGN Press AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


Anonymous. A newspaper Tour de Force. E&P 64:22 p 46, Oct. 17 
Chided by a reader for frequent use of foreign words, the London Times 
printed editorial in which practically no English words are used. Edi- 
torial reprinted. 

Audit Bureau Formed in Great Britain. E&P 64:27 p22, Nov. 

21. 

Organization similar to United States group in setup and aims is chartered. 

Bank Gave $90,000 Bribes. E&P 64:30 p40, Dec. 12. 

Names of Vienna newspapermen who accepted money to be checked. 

—— Bolivia to Sue Daily. E&P 64:35 pl4, Jan. 16. 

Opposition organ charges government with illegal expenditure. 

Brazil Ousts Writer on False Charge. E&P 64:33 p7, Jan. 2. 

George H. Corey of New York Times forced to leave country because of 

story appearing in London Times; faced long imprisonment if he chose to 

b fight case. 

f —— Brazil Exiles Reporter on Trumped Up Charge. Amer. Press 
50:4 p5, Jan. 

—— China’s Perplexity. E&P 64:28 p28, Nov. 28. 

Editorial discussing news from China. 

—— Chinese Woman Journalist. E&P 64:36 p14, Jan. 23. 

Picture of Mrs. Agnes Wu, managing editor of the Kup Min News Agency, 

’ official press association of the Nanking government. 

- Covering Fighting in Manchuria. E&P 64:32 p12, Dec. 26. 

Picture of newspapermen and some foreign observers at Mukden. 

Cuban Censors Active. E&P 64:30 p6, Dec. 12. 

Place ban on news of cane growers’ protest on sugar covenant. 

De Valera Paper Cited. E&P 64:35 pl4, Jan. 16 

Both editor and publication called to answer sedition charge against Irish 

t- Press. 

—— “Ding” Writing About Russia. E&P 64:21 p24, Oct. 10. 

to Cartoonist preparing syndicated articles after roaming at will in Russia. 

European Hustle. Amer. Press 50:3 p22, Dec. 

Telephoto machine on portable truck in use by European newspapers, 

Foreign News. Publishers’ Service 2:23 p13, Dec. 5. 

Editorial commenting on Paul Hutchinson’s criticism of foreign news 

a handling. 


Foreign News Badly Handled, Editor Says. Publishers’ Service 
rix 2:23 pl0, Dec. 5. 
Paul Hutchinson, editor of Christian Century, speaks for more interpre- 
tation. : 
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Anonymous. Foreign News Writers Seen as “Patriots.” E&P 64:22 
p45, Oct. 17. 
Charles S. Smith, A. P. foreign chief, praises correspondents. 

—— Germans Prefer “Bias” to U. S. News Style. E&P 64:28 p44, 

Nov. 28. 

Poll shows newspaper readers do not accept editors’ attempts to emulate 
American reporting system. 

—— Gift Coupons Under Fire in London. E&P 64:22 p44, Oct. 17. 
Circulation scheme widely criticized after Daily Mail breaks former agree- 
ment against use. 

—— High Soviet Officials Hard to Interview. E&P 64:25 p42, Nov. 
7. 

Junius B. Wood of Chicago Daily News discusses reporting in Russia. 
Returns after year in Moscow. 
Interpretative Foreign Reports Stressed Before Michigan Group. 

E&P 64:28 p14, Nov. 28. 

Radical changes needed if press is to fulfill its function in international 

field, says Paul Hutchinson. 

Japanese Writer Here. E&P 64:36 p8, Jan. 23. 

Picture of M. Uemura, sports editor of Ashai Shimbun of Tokio and Osaka. 

Keen in Bandit Raid. E&P 64:31 p36, Dec. 19. 

New York Herald-Tribune man present at Manchurian skirmish. 

Laval Pleads Press Discretion on Visit. E&P 64:22 p14, Oct. 17. 

Premier, addressing Anglo-American Press Club in Paris, warns against 

expecting too much from his visit in United States. 

Le Temps Reorganized. E&P 64:32 p56, Dec. 26. 

New capital enters Paris daily. 

—— Lists Guideposts for Foreign Writers. E&P 64:30 p12, Dec. 12. 
Sir Wilmott Lewis of London Times gives ten maxims based on his thirty 
years’ experience. 

—— Manila Papers Curbed. E&P 64:36 p26, Jan. 23. 

Drastic provision in revised penal code bars “damaging court records.” 

—— May Abandon Censorship. E&P 64:33 p7, Jan. 2. 

Refers to Brazilian censorship; 

New Japanese Plant. E&P 64:30 p12, Dec. 12. 

Picture of 10-story Osaka Asahi Shimbun building. 

New Paris Group. E&P 64:32 p50, Dec. 26. 

American and British women writers form press association. 

—— Newspapermen Highly Favored in Russia, Returned Writer Says. 
E&P 64:21 p20, Oct. 10. 

Journalism only occupation in which earnings are not limited by govern- 
ment, but members of Communist party must share excess wages with Red 
Cross. 


—— Overseas Writers Elect. E&P 64:35 p13, Jan. 16. 
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Anonymous. Press Censorship Stays. E&P 64:31 p20, Dec. 19. 
Yugoslavian newspapers continue under restrictions. 

Printers Strike in Cuba. E&P 64:21 p46, Oct. 10. 

Havana afternoon dailies suspended in wage dispute. 

Protest Cruelty to Writers. E&P 64:28 p10, Nov. 28. 

104 writers say Chinese are tortured and killed for expressing views. 
Protest Jailing Writers. E&P 64:29 p34, Dec. 5. 


Members of League of Human Rights protest prison terms for German 
writers. 


Publisher Here Seeks U. S. News Outlet. E&P 64:30 p22, Dec. 
12. 


E. J. Deuth, of American News in Germany, hopes to establish office in 
New York. 

Reich Writers Found Guilty of Treason. E&P 64:28 p40, Nov. 
28. 

Editor of weekly and author of article sentenced to jail terms for story on 
governmental expenditures. 

Reporter Prevision. E&P 64:36 p 40, Jan. 23. 

Chicago Tribune says Reuter man is gifted anticipator, and cites New 
Year’s eve story as example. 

Reporters With Grandi. E&P 64:26 p9, Nov. 14. 

Press association men and Italian writers sail with Italian Foreign Min- 
a. ister for United States. 

Says Spanish Routine Balks Reporters. E&P 64:22 p22, Oct. 17. 
Attempts to cover news in American style frowned upon, says New York 
Times correspondent. 

Scott of the Guardian Wielded Immense Power. Amer. Press 50:4 
p3, Jan. 

Story about the late C. P. Scott, editor of the Manchester Guardian. 
Sending Pages by Radio. E&P 64:21 p12, Oct. 10. 

Picture and descriptive lines showing transmitting process at Moscow 
Central Telegraph office, with Izvestia being transmitted. 

Sir Meredith Whittaker. E&P 64:26 p36, Nov. 14. 

British knight, once owner of many Yorkshire dailies, dies at 90. 

—— Stephane Lauzanne Coming With Laval. E&P 64:22 p14, Oct. 
yA 

Editor of Le Matin, Paris, accompanying French Premier on United States 
visit. 

Story Promoted Amity. E&P 64:29 p9, Dec. 5. 

Excelsior, Mexico City newspaper, in phone interview with Oklahoma 
governor, aided Mexican-United States relations. 

—— Streit Visiting U. S. E&P 64:24 p22, Oct. 21. 


Picture of Clarence K. Streit, New York Times correspondent in Geneva. 
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Anonymous. ‘“Thunderer” Adopts New Color Process for Its Daily 
Issue. Amer. Press 50:3 p30, Dec. 

—— To Lift Censorship. E&P 64:32 p50, Dec. 26. 
May remove Brazilian restrictions. 

—— U. S. Writers Host to Pell. E&P 64:24 p12, Oct. 31. 
Picture and description of dinner given press attache of American em- 
bassy in Paris by American newspaper correspondents. 

—— Vienna Group Elects. E&P 64:32 p8, Dec. 26. 


John Gunther new president of Anglo-American Press Association in the 
Balkans, 


—— Vindication Sought. E&P 64:28 p16, Nov. 28. 

Bribery slur resented by Anglo-American correspondents in Vienna. 

—— Wilford Back in Cuba. E&P 64:32 p56, Dec. 26. 
Havana American publisher buys Evening News, founded in 1911. 

—— W. L. Warden to London. E&P 64:22 p45, Oct. 17. 

Editor of Paris edition of Daily ‘Mail named managing editor of London 
Daily Mail. 

—— Would Punish Writers Who Libel Nations. E&P 64:24 p10, 
Oct. 31. 

Court of Honor for journalists inaugurated at The Hague. Would provide 
same protection for countries as for individuals. 

Blake, Dorothy. Those Enterprising Japs Interview the Lindberghs. 
Amer. Press 50:4 p6, Jan. 

Bomer, Karl. German Journalism in 1931. Jour. Quar. 8:4 pp435- 
445, Dec. 

Brandenburg, George A. Local Room Training is Essential to Men on 
Overseas Assignments. E&P 64:27 p20, Nov. 21. 

Foreign correspondents must be their own city editors, says Hal O’Flaherty 
of Chicago Daily News. 

Casady, Simon. In Wrong in Germany. Quill 19:11 pp7-8, Nov. 
Free lancing abroad presents certain difficulties. 

Clarke, Sydney J. Foreign Correspondents. E&P 64:26 p42, Nov. 14. 
Letter from secretary of Association of Foreign Press Correspondents com- 
plaining about immigration laws as applied to correspondents in United 
States. 


Cohen, B. South American Journalism in 1931. Jour. Quar. 8:4 
pp427-434, Dec. 

Delafons, Allan. British Writers Ask Percentage Rate. E&P 64:20 
p31, Oct. 10. 
Institute of Journalists adopts resolution on syndicate pay; copyright 
change and economy discussed. 

Dell, Robert. The Corruption of the French Press. Current History 
35:2 pp193-197, Nov. 
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Paris correspondent of Manchester Guardian discusses ethics of French 
journalism. 

Fisher, Harry. Blowitz of London Times world’s Greatest Reporter. 
Amer. Press 50:1 p12, Oct. 


Hirschfeld, Gerhard. Austrian Press Now Dominated by German 
Language Papers. E&P 64:28 p22, Nov. 28. 
Remnant of former powerful monarchy has 1,761 newspapers and period- 
icals for 6,500,000 population; 40 dailies survive; circulations small. 

Johnson, Albin E. Disarmament Conference Will Draw Scores of 
Reporters to Geneva. E&P 64:33 p32, Jan. 2. 
Parley will mark actual beginning of attempt to limit arms. Elaborate 
preparations made for delegates and press. 

Geneva Writers Protest “Official” Reports Sent Out by League. 

E&P 64:23 pl6, Oct. 24. 
Head of Information section cabled his version of meeting to China and 
Japan to forestall “false reports.” 

—— Holland’s 84 Dailies Codperated to Poll Nation on Disarmament. 
E&P 64:20 p20, Oct. 3. 
Every daily in country except one joined in plan which showed over- 
whelming opposition to war. 

Kirk, Grayson L. Probable Political Headlines of the Next Five Years. 
Quill 19:15 pp5-6, Jan. 
Newspaper men will be forced to take more heed of international affairs, 
professor declares. 

Kuh, Frederick. Censorship, Wire Delays, Sub-Zero Weather Vex 
Manchurian Writers. E&P 64:34 p20, Jan. 9. 
U. P. man tells of official garbling of dispatches. Messages held four days 
in telegraph offices. Spies trail reporters. Rumor “factories” busy. 

Mahoney, Tom. First of His Kind. Quill 19:11 pp5-6, Nov. 
George Wilkins Kendall, an American, became a war correspondent 85 
years ago, covering the Mexican war. 

Manning, George H. Borah Interview News Highlight of Laval’s 
Visit to Hoover. E&P 64:24 p22, Oct. 31. 
French newspapermen amazed at Senator’s willingness to answer most 
searching questions. Overseas writers give luncheon to visiting corre- 
spondents. 

Stimson’s Invitation Conference System Blamed for Japan Out- 

burst. E&P 64:29 p5, Dec. 5. 

Merckx, Fernand J. J. French Writers With Laval Discuss American 
Press. Amer. Press 50:2 p6, Nov. 1931. 

— — How American News Items are Run in French Papers. Amer. 


Press 50:1 p30, Oct. 
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Nash, Vernon. Chinese Journalism in 1931. Jour. Quar. 8:4 pp446— 
452, Dec. 


Perry, John W. Manchurian “War” Costly to Newspapers; Far Flung 
Area Hard to Cover. E&P 64:26 p5, Nov. 14. 


News stories girdle globe by cable and radio; correspondents from Tokio, 
Shanghai, and Peiping penetrating northern Manchuria. 

—— Rengo Agency Takes Blame for Dispatch Causing Japan Attack 
on Stimson. E&P 64:29 pp5-—6, Dec. 5. 


Japan press association misinterpreted cable story received from A. P. by 
putting background matter in direct quotations. 


Pew, Marlen. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:24 p92, Oct. 31. 


Explains something of proposed Court of Honor for journalists at The 
Hague. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:25 p56, Nov. 7. 
Discussion of Russian newspapers. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:25 p56, Nov. 7. 
Discussion of Cuba and newspaper conditions there. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:37 pXIV, Jan. 30. 
Discussion of fierce circulation war among London newspapers. 
Schiottz-Christensen, Alf. Your Papers and Ours. Quill 19:13 pp12- 
13, 15, Jan. 


A comparison of the Danish and American press as made by the son of a 
publisher of Denmark. 


Schnurmacher, Doc. Polyglot Press of N. Y. Has 87 Papers in 22 
Tongues. Amer. Press 50:1 p20, Oct. 

Smith, Charles Stephenson. News Makes the Americas Better Neigh- 
bors. Quill 19:10 pp6—7, 15-16, Oct. 


A description of the flow of news between North and South America, by 
the chief of foreign service of the Associated Press. 


Young, Herrick B. Persia’s Newspapers Today. Quill 19:11 pp9, 15. 


Advertising revenue enables editors to make better newspapers. 


LAW OF THE PRESS AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Actress Drops Suit Against Agency. E&P 64:26 p32, 
Nov. 14. 


Ann Pennington’s $100,000 action naming J. Walter Thompson and Lever 
Brothers is discontinued. 


—— Alimony Case Brings Newspaper Ruling. E&P 64:32 p28, Dec. 
26. 
Newspaper held to be a necessity. 
Another Huge Suit Against K. C. Star. Publishers’ Service 2:19 
p19, Oct. 1. 
—— Answers Libel Suit. E&P 64:23 p30. 
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New York American says Cutler guarded secret of bank’s insolvency. 
Anonymous. Asks $5,250,000 Damages. E&P 64:25 p8, Nov. 7. 


Contractor files three suits against Oklahoma City News, alleging libel. 











S Asks Trial of Suit. E&P 64:33 p15, Jan. 2. 
Writer charging Bell syndicate using material she wrote ten years ago. 
» —— Auditor Must Place Legals as Specified. E&P 64:25 p55, Nov. 
" A 
County official has no discretion if law requires political journal, court 
rules in Bloomfield, Ind., action. 
y Ban on Reporters Peril to Liberty. Amer. Press 65:4 p9, Jan. 
Borg Wins Victory in Jury Fight. E&P 64:29 p19, Dec. 5. 
- Supreme Court Justice Parker throws out entire panel of 600 petit jurors 


in Bergen county. 
—— Bridgeport Herald, Denied Right to See Police Records; Will Ap- 
peal. E&P 64:25 p10, Nov. 7. 


Judge holds police blotter is purely administrative and denies petition for 
writ of mandamus; says press freedom is not involved. 


Cannon Sues Atlanta Daily. E&P 64:32 p18, Dec. 26. 

Bishop demands $300,000 for alleged libel in Atlanta Constitution. 
' —— Celebrate Gag Law Decision Oct. 20. E&P 64:21 p12, Oct. 10. 
Editors to gather at Monticello, Jefferson’s home. 


—— Charges Dismissed. E&P 64:26 p6, Nov. 14. 








. Judge refuses to consider kidnapping accusation against New York Daily 

2 News reporter. 

‘ —— Chief Curbs Reporters. E&P 64:36 p38, Jan. 23. 
Nashville writers forbidden access to records and complaints. 

h- —— Citation in Contempt Sought Against Daily. E&P 64:25 p8, 
Nov. 7. 

by Attorneys for suspects in Nebraska bank robbery charge Lincoln Star edi- 
torial “inflamed” public and defeated justice. 

5. Claims She Was Used as Cartoon Model. E&P 64:20 p12, Oct. 
3. 
Mrs. David Hoag sues Syracuse Post-Standard for alleged resemblance to 
“Min” of the Gumps strip. Her late husband had claimed to be “Andy,” 

2, who sued for libel in 1929 without success. 





Congress Gets Bills Affecting Press. E&P 64:33 p6, Jan. 2. 
rer Radio lottery bills offered. 
—— Contempt Law Change Sought in Ohio. E&P 64:37 pV, Jan. 

ec. 30. 

Sigma Delta Chi chapter would prohibit aggrieved judge from hearing in- 

direct cases involving newspapers. 
19 —— Copyright Revision Bill Again Pending in Congress. Amer. 
Press 50:4 p5, Jan. 
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Anonymous. Correction Played Up. E&P 64:23 p28, Oct. 24. 


New York World-Telegram tells of headline error in 4-column box on 
page one. 


Court Cites Editor for Contempt. E&P 64:36 p8, Jan. 23. 
C. H. Leavy of Brunswick (Ga.) News must answer charge. 

Court Holds Up Sale of Daily’s Stock. E&P 64:26 p14, Nov. 
14. 


J. M. West and associates restrained from disposing of Houston Post- 
Dispatch shares for debt. 


Court Refuses to Overrule Judge Who Barred News Men from 
Trial. E&P 64:35 p8, Jan. 16. 
Prewitt subsequently alters his mandate to apply only to Harlan mine 


trials, as reported in Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, then takes steps to 
prevent ruling on permanent injunction. 
—— Dailies Get Lottery News on Own Hook. E&P 64:29 pl0, 
Dec. 5. 
Print names of winners on first important occasion since post office’s ar- 
rangement with press associations to ban news. 
Daily Loses Libel Case. E&P 64:27 p34, Nov. 21. 
Member of legislature awarded $10,000 against Tulsa Tribune. 
—— Daily Wins Legal Point. E&P 64:33 p16, Jan. 2. 
Judge denies motion to abridge Brooklyn Eagle’s defense answer. 
— Daily Wins $25,000 Suit. E&P 64:22 p10, Oct. 17. 
Hartford Courant wins libel suit. 
—— Decision Reversed. E&P 64:35 p12, Jan. 16. 


Plaintiff given new trial in $100,000 suit for libel against former New 
York World. 


Defamation by Radio Punishable Under Libel Laws, Judge Rules. 
E&P 64:20 p8, Oct. 3. 
Spokane jurist bases opinion on fact that broadcast matter is carefully pre- 
pared in advance. Sheriff suing radio station for $25,000. 
—— Discusses Court Abuses. E&P 64:30 p40, Dec. 12. 
Attorney cites newspaper practices to which judges object. 
—— Dr. Fishbein Sued. E&P 64:27 p46, Nov. 21. 
American Medical Association also named defendant in $800,000 libel suit. 
—— Editor Cited for Contempt by Telephone; Dismissed. Calif. 
Publ. 11:1 p8, Oct. 
—— Editorial Ends Suits. E&P 64:25 p12, Nov. 7. 
Former Houston mayor drops action against Houston Press and editor. 
—— Editors and Lawyers in Virginia Attack Fitness of Hopewell 
Judge. E&P 64:35 p10, Jan. 16. 
Eighteen editors, meeting informally, demand state assembly investigation 
of jurist who jailed editor. Local attorneys ask his release. 
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Anonymous. Faithful Charges Dropped. E&P 64:26 p6, Nov. 14. 

Court finds no action on parents, but says girl’s memory is in issue. 
Federal Agents File Suit. E&P 64:33 p15, Jan. 2. 
Name four papers in libel action asking $200,000 damages. 

—— Fights to Establish Air Libel Status. E&P 64:33 p6, Jan. 2. 
Attorney general awarded $1 verdict against broadcaster, asks retrial to 
place responsibility of station in damage suits. 

—— Files $200,000 Libel Suit. E&P 64:25 p20, Nov. 7. 

Dr. Frank H. Gordon sues Portland (Me.) Evening Express for editorial. 

—— $50,000 Libel Suit. E&P 64:36 p33, Jan. 23. 

Suit against Nashville Banner. 
— $50,000 Suits Filed. E&P 64:21 p12, Oct. 10. 


Former porter asks libel damages of New York Daily News and New York 
Journal, 


—— $435,000 Libel Suit in Court Next Week. E&P 64:24 p8, Oct. 
31. 
Former mayor of Houston suing Houston Press and M. E. Foster, editor. 
—— Freedom of Speech and Press Fated to Decline, Says Bruce 
Bliven. E&P 64:36 pll, Jan. 23. 
New Republic editor, speaking at Yale, outlines present restrictions and 
says they will multiply in forthcoming era of great economic stress. 
Headline a “Bungle” but Not Libelous. E&P 64:36 p8, Jan. 23. 


Nebraska Supreme Court upholds lower tribunal in sustaining daily’s de- 
murrer in $50,000 suit. 


—— Headline Meaning Argued. E&P 64:31 p24, Dec. 19. 
Nebraska Supreme Court hears appeal in $100,000 libel case. 
—— High Court to Decide Daily’s Bias Charge. E&P 64:31 p8, 
Dec. 19. 
Decision in Los Angeles Record case expected to clarify law governing 
cases of indirect contempt. 
Hoag Action Dismissed. E&P 64:22 p32, Oct. 17. 


Woman claiming she was model for “Min” of the Gumps not ready for 
trial, and case is dismissed. 
Indianapolis Daily Sued. E&P 64:29 p35, Dec. 5. 
Street railway union official asks $10,000 for story on hearing published in 
Indianapolis Times. 
Interview Held Contempt. E&P 64:26 p12, Nov. 14. 
Court allows Communists’ counsel to cite Toronto Daily Star. 
—— Jockey Sues U. P. E&P 64:30 p38, Dec. 12. 
Asks $200,000 damages for story filed from Reno. 
Judge Cancels Verdict. E&P 64:33 p16, Jan. 2. 
Orders new trial in Austin (Tex.) American libel suit. 


Judge Gets Churlish. E&P 64:26 p40, Nov. 14. 


Dayton magistrate orders news men from court; won’t answer questions. 
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Anonymous. Judge Gives Ruling. E&P 64:23 p59, Oct. 24. 
Newspaper held not “general” except in city where published. 

Judge-Made Law. E&P 64:25 p30, Nov. 7. 
Editorial discussing Nan Britton libel suit. 

Judge Must Pay Cost of Defending Libel. E&P 64:34 p10, 
Jan. 9. 
State of New York disclaims any moral obligation to Corrigan because he 
gave telegram to newspaper. 
Judge Refuses Case. E&P 64:29 p44, Dec. 5. 
Refuses to hear arguments of lawyer for accused Passaic publisher because 
of personal connection with story in question. 
Judge Restricts Reporters. E&P 64:36 p13, Jan. 23. 
Orders St. Louis news men to remain outside bar of his court. 
Jury Denies Damages. E&P 64:33 p12, Jan. 2. 


But judge indicates nominal judgment in libel suit against Galveston 
News-Tribune. 


—— K. C. Star Hearing Oct. 19. E&P 64:20 p11, Oct. 3. 
Demurrer in Doherty libel action postponed for two weeks. 

—— Kentucky Case Ends Without Decision. E&P 64:36 p6, Jan. 23. 
Knoxville News-Sentinel moves to dismiss petition for writ against judge 
after changes in order. 

Kentucky Court’s Threat to Free Press Being Fought by Knox- 

ville Daily. E&P 64:34 pp5-6, 36, Jan. 9. 

Barring of reporters from Mt. Sterling trial is carried to Court of Appeals 
by Scripps-Howard paper; Newton D. Baker denies judge’s right to “vent 
personal spleen.” 

—— Knoxville News-Sentinel Fights Usurpation of Free Press in 
Kentucky. Scripps-Howard News 6:1 ppl-—3, Jan. 


Story of banning of reporters from court room by Judge Henry Prewitt, 
circuit court judge, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Libel Case Moved Up. E&P 64:23 p32, Oct. 24. 


Judge signs preference order in Miss Irene Kuhn’s $100,000 suit against 
book publishing firm. 


—— Libel Case Settled. E&P 64:37 pX, Jan. 30. 


Case of Justice J. W. Clark for $50,000 against Tulsa World and O. O. 
Owens. 


—— Libel Damages Awarded. E&P 64:32 p22, Dec. 26. 
London Sketch must pay for using actual name in fiction story. 
—— Libel Dismissal Reversed. E&P 64:22 p40, Oct. 17. 
Case of Edward V. Sullivan vs. New York Daily Mirror. 
—— Libel Motion Denied. E&P 64:24 p8, Oct. 31. 


Judge refuses to strike out portions of daily’s answer in case of Irving 
Kaye Davis vs. New York Daily News. 


—— Libel Motion Granted. E&P 64:25 p20, Nov. 7. 
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Judge orders city editor of Brooklyn Eagle to appear for examination be- 
fore Rooney libel suit is brought to trial. 
Anonymous. Libels in Movies. E&P 64:25 p30, Nov. 7. 
Editorial discussing motion picture representations of newspaper life. 
—— Libel Suit Dismissed. E&P 64:33 p15, Jan. 2. 
Suit for $50,000 against Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald. 
—— Libel Suit Opens. E&P 64:31 pl4, Dec. 19. 
Federal judge hears lawyer suing Curtis Publishing Co. for $500,000. 
—— Loses Libel Action. E&P 64:31 p36, Dec. 19. 
Lewis vs. Garvan in New York. 
—— Macfadden Asks Injunction. E&P 64:24 p8, Oct. 31. 
Publisher wants court to restrain publication of “My Story” magazine. 
—— Motion in Libel Case. E&P 64:24 p46, Oct. 31. 
Plaintiff in $300,000 case of Rose vs. New York Daily Mirror asks for bill 
of particulars. 
Much Too Raw. E&P 64:34 p22, Jan. 9. 
Editorial discussing contempt of court cases in Virginia and in Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
—— N. A. N. A. Planned Trip to Pole, Suit Reveals. E&P 64:29 
pl0, Dec. 5. 
Syndicate advanced $5,000 to Lake and Danenhower. Now seeks return of 
this sum. 
Nan Britton Refused Damages by Jury. E&P 64:25 p48, Nov. 
: 
Verdict for defendant in $50,000 libel suit. Press barred from several 
sessions. 
—— Newspaper Brokers Win Jury Verdict. E&P 64:28 p16, Nov. 
28. 
Wilhelm & Holm awarded $1,500 and interest in test case. 
—— Newspaper is Upheld in Rejecting Copy. E&P 64:36 p13, Jan. 
23. 


Iowa court dismisses case brought by out-of-town firm which sought dam- 
ages for discrimination. 


N. Y. Editors Would Change Libel Law. E&P 64:28 p8, Nov. 
28. 
State society will seek to extend immunity to oral and written statements 
of public officials. 
N. Y. Graphic Sued for $100,000. E&P 64:29 p22, Dec. 5. 
Breach of contract suit. 
—— New York Mirror Sued. E&P 64:26 p6, Nov. 14. 
Clergyman, asking $25,000, says he was termed a “grafter.” 
—— Official Sentenced for Criminal Libel. E&P 64:30 p8, Dec. 12. 


Beloit, Wis., councilman given six months for placing advertisement at- 
tacking judge. 
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Anonymous. $150,000 Asked for Libel. E&P 64:29 p6, Dec. 5. 
Laundryman claims Los Angeles Express called his place a brewery. 
— $150,000 Libel Action. E&P 64:26 p40, Nov. 14. 
Attorney asks damages for story printed in Harrison’s reports. 
—— $150,000 Libel Suit. E&P 64:31 p36, Dec. 19. 
— $150,000 Suit Dismissed. E&P 64:32 p52, Dec. 26. 
Ends suit by Shubert Theater Corporation against Life magazine. 
—— $100,000 Libel Suit. E&P 64:26 p46, Nov. 14. 
Suit against publishers of book by Albert Payson Terhune. 
—— Plain Libel Law for All States Asked by Texan. Amer. Press 
50:4 p10, Jan. 
Police Ban on News in Minneapolis. E&P 64:29 p8, Dec. 5. 


Chief acts after criticism by grand jury but dailies are printing news. 
To be lifted soon. 


Prince and Wife File $1,756,506 Suit. E&P 64:34 p39, Jan. 9. 
Three libel actions brought against New York Mirror by Prince and 
Princess Matchabelli for story saying United States is investigating them. 
Prince Asks Dammages at $1 Per Reader. E&P 64:28 p10, Nov. 
28. 

New York Mirror and Winchell, also NBC and advertiser sued. 

Prince Files 3 Suits Totalling $1,500,000. E&P 64:35 p10, Jan. 
16. 

Matchabelli says Walter Winchell libeled him in radio talk. Columnist, 
American Tobacco Co., and N. B. C. defendants. 

Reply to Press Club Suit. E&P 64:22 p20, Oct. 17. 

Defendants in New York libel action rely on proving their charges. 

Rules on Libel Action. E&P 64:22 p12, Oct. 17. 


Motion of preference granted in Mrs. Dorothy R. Young’s suit for $25,000 
against New York Journal. 


Sues Chicago Tribune. E&P 64:26 p40, Nov. 14. 

Former aide to congressman asking libel damages of $100,000. 
Sues N. Y. Times for $50,000. E&P 64:35 p10, Jan. 16. 
Sues Over Criticism. E&P 64:34 p25, Jan. 9. 

Bridgeport band leader asks $25,000 damages in libel action. 
—— “Trial by Newspaper.” E&P 64:25 p30, Nov. 7. 

Editorial discussion of contempt case involving Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 
—— True Story Sues. E&P 64:23 p28, Oct. 24. 

Magazine asks injunction on use of “My Story,” a name of rival magazine. 
—— Tulsa World Victor in $50,000 Suit. E&P 64:29 p10, Dec. 5. 
—— $200,000 Suit Filed. E&P 64:26 p22, Nov. 14. 

Dr. Frank H. Gordon, of Boston, sues Guy P. Gannett papers. 

—— Unusual Case Won. E&P 64:30 p22, Dec. 12. 


Paper cleared of libel despite error in court records. 
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Anonymous. Variety Sues Coast Paper. E&P 64:35 p33, Jan. 16. 
Asks $46,500 and injunction against Hollywood (Cal.) Reporter. 

—— Virginia Editor Jailed for Contempt. E&P 64:34 p7, Jan. 9. 
After spending five days in a cell, he is released, preventing appeal to 
higher court. Refused to divulge name of writer of letter printed in 
weekly. 

—— Warns of Attempts to Curb Free Press. E&P 64:27 p8, Nov. 21. 
Buffalo News managing editor declares tendency to abridge freedom is 
increasing. 

W. F. Prisk Suit Against Copley Is Settled. E&P 64:33 p10, 

Jan. 2. 

Stipulation ends litigation over latter’s purchase of minority interest in 
Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram. 
—— Wins on Libel Appeal. E&P 64:30 p8, Dec. 12. 
Editorial about “Highwayman” is ruled not damaging. 
—— Wins Suit Against Daily. E&P 64:33 p35, Jan. 2. 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ordered to pay T. D. Taylor $36,736. 
—— Would Modify Libel Law. E&P 64:36 p38, Jan. 23. 
South Carolina bill bars punitive damages for retracted errors. 

—— Would Punish Writers Who Libel Nations. E&P 64:24 p10, 
Oct. 31. 

Court of Honor for journalists inaugurated at The Hague. Would provide 
same protection for countries as for individuals. 

Atwood, M, V. People Must Back Papers’ Fight for Freedom of 
Press, Amer. Press 50:1 p9, Oct. 

Foster, J. W. The Man on the Cover: Edward A. Evans. Scripps- 
Howard News 5:10 pp3-4, Oct. 


Editor of Columbus Citizen, who successfully upheld the freedom of the 
press in Columbus. 


Harrington, John W. Papers Came Down When “Little Sure Shot” 
Aimed. Amer. Press 50:3 p3, Dec. 
Story of Annie Oakley and her libel suits. 

Johnson, Caleb. Papers Resuming News Stories of Lottery Winners. 
Amer. Press 50:3 p9, Dec. 

Perry, John W. Police Raid N. Y. Anti-Fascist Daily. E&P 64:29 
p9, Dec. 5. 
Detectives without search warrants descend on Italian paper, striking dis- 
cordant note in connection with Grandi’s visit. “Preventive suppression” 
seen as object of “polite” invasion. 

Pew, Marlen. Monticello Free Press Shrine Dedicated by Distin- 
guished Newspapermen. E&P 64:23 pp5-6, 56, 57, Oct. 24. 


Col. R. R. McCormick, Claude Bowers, and James M. Beck speak in cere- 
monies at Thomas Jefferson’s home. 
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Pew, Marlen. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:26 p48, Nov 14. 
Minnesota gag law discussed. 

Spencer, Carlton E. Some Observations on Legal Advertising. Ore- 
gon Exchanges 15:4—5 pp17-21, Jan.-Feb. 

Walker, Jerome H. Courts Vary on Indirect Contempt. E&P 64:36 
p7, 28, Jan. 23. 
Review of noted cases shows contradictory actions, some of them reversed 


by higher authority. Notable decisions uphold right of editorial criticism. 
Powers of United States courts abridged in 1831. 


—— Libel Rulings Settle Unique Causes. E&P 64:28 p11, Nov. 28. 


Varied actions between individuals are establishing precedents in New 
York courts which affect press; opinions on pictures and trade practices 
recently handed down. 


Young, Thomas W. The Law of Libel in Ohio. Ohio Newsp. 13:2 
pp9-15, Nov. 


News EpITINnG 


Atwood, M. V. How Heads can be Incorrectly Read and Why — 
Some Rules for Makeup. Publishers’ Service 2:21 p7, Nov. 5. 
—— Improving Newspaper Practice. Publishers’ Service 2:20 p7, Oct. 
15. 
What to avoid in writing newspaper leads and heads. 

Points for the Unwary to Beware. Publishers’ Service 3:1 p11, 

Jan. 7. 

Points to Watch and Beware in Copyreading. Publishers’ Ser- 

vice 2:24 p7, Dec. 17. 

Simplicity and Brevity in Choice and Use of Words Urged. Pub- 

lishers’ Service 2:19 p5, Oct. 1. 

Reppeto, Virgil. Ingredients of a News Editor. Scripps-Howard 
News 5:12 p20, Dec. 

Smith, Leonard. The Man on the Copydesk. Scripps-Howard News 
6:1 p24, Jan. 
Slot man on New York World-Telegram tells how desk men must function 
as living thesauruses, grammarians and apostles of accuracy. 

Sterbenz, Fred H. The Man on the Telegraph Desk. Scripps-How- 
ard News 5:10, Oct. 

Sylvester, B. F. The Copyreader at Home. Publishers’ Service 3:2 
pl9, Jan. 21. 

Walker, Jerome S. Copydesks contributing Chuckles to Relieve De- 
pression Tension. E&P 64:30 p24, Dec. 5. 


Brighter headlines appearing on routine news stories to cheer readers. 
More color replacing staid monosyllable. 




















lm 
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News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. A. P. Directors Hear Propaganda Charge. E&P 64:21 
pll, Oct. 10. 
John Chapple discusses Madison, Wis., situation in New York meeting. 
—— Chinese Woman Journalist. E&P 64:36 pl4, Jan. 23. 


Picture of Mrs. Agnes Wu, managing editor of the Kuo Min News Agency, 
official press association of Nanking government. 


Congressional Record Uses I. N. S. Liquor Poll. Amer. Press 
50:4 p31, Jan. 
—— Dailies Get Lottery News on Own Hook. E&P 64:29 pl0, 
Dec. 5. 
Print names of winners on first important occasion since post office’s ar- 
rangement with press associations to ban news. 
Dosch-Fleurot Joins I. N. S. E&P 64:22 p12, Oct. 17. 
Former New York World and A. P. man now with Paris bureau. 
—— Foreign News Writers Seen as “Patriots.” E&P 64:22 p45, 
Oct. 17. 
Charles S. Smith, A. P. foreign chief, praises correspondents. 
Frank Mason Joins NBC. E&P 64:21 p11, Oct. 1, 10. 
Former I. N. S. president is vice-president of broadcasting firm. 
—— I. N. S. Awards Reporting Prizes. E&P 64:24 p10, Oct. 31. 
Picture. 
—— I.N. S. Foreign Bureau Adds Two Noted Men. Amer. Press 
50:2 p22, Nov. 
Arno Dosch-Fleurot and Linton Wells. 
——  N. A. N. A. Planned Trip to Pole, Suit Reveals. E&P 64:29 
pl0, Dec. 5. 
Syndicate advanced $5,000 to Lake and Danenhowevr; now seeks return 
of this sum. 
New “Series” Coverage Plan Suggested. E&P 64:26 p16, Nov. 
14, 
U. P. asks editors for reaction on method whereby other news might be 
sent on wires during annual baseball games. 
Page One Gridiron for Football News. E&P 64:24 p36, 88, 
Oct. 31. 
News services have big task to keep up with demand for sports news. 
—— Politics Controversy Due at A. P. Meeting. E&P 64:20 pll, 
Oct. 3. 
Dispute between John B. Chapple and William T. Evjue, Wisconsin mem- 
bers, may be discussed by directors. 
Press Copy is Held Up on Akron Flight. E&P 64:25 p8, Nov. 7. 


Press associations left without stories from air as dirigible’s officers plead 
over-crowded wireless. 
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Anonymous. Press Services and Dailies Install Teletype Systems to 

Speed News. E&P 64:29 pl4, Dec. 5. 
Rates for new service, however, hinder widespread use. 
Press Services Pick Big Stories of 1931. E&P 64:37 plIII, Jan. 

30. 

World economic situation, Post-Gatty flight, seizure of Manchuria, Capone 
sentence among stories cited by editors. 

—— Randau is Promoted by United Press. E&P 64:34 pl0, Jan. 9. 
Former sales manager named general business manager to succeed Hugh 
Baillie, appointed vice-president last April. 

Reporter Prevision. E&P 64:36 p40, Jan. 23. 

Chicago Tribune says Reuter man is gifted anticipator, and cites New 

Year’s eve story as example. 

Rubio’s Sons Visit A. P. Office. E&P 64:33 p13, Jan. 2. 

Picture of sons of Mexican president in A. P. office in New York. 

—— U. P. Shifts Writers to Further Policy. E&P 64:25 p12, Nov. 

7. 
Personnel realignment on program to give correspondents universal view- 
point. 

—— Well-Known Writers Join I. N. S. Staff. Publishers’ Service 
2:19 p6, Oct. 1. 

Gordon, George. Life Saving Stunt by U. P. Inspired by Wire Stories. 
Amer. Press 50:1 p10, Oct. 

Perry, John W. Rengo Agency Takes Blame for Dispatch Causing 
Japan Attack on Stimson. E&P 64:29 pp5-6, Dec. 5. 

Japan press association misinterpreted cable story received from A. P. by 
putting background matter in direct quotations. 

Smith, Charles Stephenson, News Makes the Americans Better Neigh- 
bors. Quill 19:10 pp6—7, 15-16, Oct. 

A description of the flow of news between North and South America, by 
the chief of the foreign service of the Associated Press. 











News GATHERING AND News WRITING 


Anonymous. Advises Students to be Individual. E&P 64:27 p46, Nov. 
ai. 

Arthur S. Draper, assistant editor of New York Herald-Tribune, tells 
Columbia students to specialize to achieve success. 

—— Airport Guard Bars Crash Pictures. E&P 64:29 p34, Dec. 5. 
Camera and plates taken from Salt Lake Telegram man restored and 
printed on threat of arrest. 

—— A New Variation on an Old Theme. E&P 64:21 p14, Oct. 10. 
A dog shoots a man, instead of a man biting the dog, and so news is made. 


Anonymous Criticism. E&P 64:23 p36, Oct. 24. 
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Editorial dealing with Washington Merry-Go-Round and dismissal of 
Robert S. Allen from Christian Science Monitor staff. 

Anonymous. A Scandalous Abuse. E&P 64:24 p50, Oct. 31. 
Editorial condemning discussion of Washington correspondence in Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round. 

Beat Ban on Wreck News. E&P 64:30 p14, Dec. 12. 

Salt Lake City dailies win showdown on air accidents secrecy. 

Brisbane Puts News First, Comics Second. E&P 64:20 pp9, 19, 

Oct. 3. 

Hearst executive gives newspaper success formula in radio address cele- 
brating 35th anniversary of New York Evening Journal. Outlines his news 
philosophy. 

—— Chief Curbs Reporters. E&P 64:36 p38, Jan. 23. 
Nashville writers forbidden access to records and complaints. 

—— Cleveland Reporter Aided Murder Case. E&P 64:21 pll, Oct. 

10. 

Obtained details in eight months’ old case while out of town on another 
murder story. 

Collins Succeeds Preston. E&P 64:29 p19, Dec. 5. 

Is appointed superintendent of United States Senate press gallery. 

—— Culbertson Entertains Newspapermen. E&P 64:35 pl4, Jan. 
16. 
Picture showing bridge player surrounded by reporters. 

—— Dailies Cover Stock Price ‘‘Play-by-Play.” E&P 64:26 pl4, Nov. 

14 

Chicago American and Daily News add running accounts of sales on New 
York and Chicago exchanges. 

—— Daily Forces Sheriff to Reveal Deputies. E&P 64:28 p8, Nov. 
28. 

Cleveland Press goes to court to get secret list of 744 special deputies who 
paid $11 each for badges. 

—— Distinguished Group Meets Grandi at Luncheon Given by Bikel. 
E&P 64:28 p12, Nov. 28. 

Gathering at Lotos club hears informal talk by Italian Foreign Minister. 

—— Edison and the Press. E&P 64:23 p36, Oct. 24. 

Editorial. 

—— Editor is Wounded by Angry Reader. E&P 64:21 p12, Oct. 10. 
L. S. Deal, of Birmingham Independent (Ala.), slashed as result of edi- 
torial criticizing country school teacher. 

“Electric Newspaper” in Los Angeles. E&P 64:23 p30, Oct. 24. 


Electric bulletin tells news to persons in downtown Los Angeles. Pictures 
and description. 


Enviable Record. E&P 64:28 p28, Nov. 28. 
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Editorial commenting on Dr. Will’s statement that press has given news of 
depression very fair treatment. 


Anonymous. Farrell Statement Dramatic. E&P 64:35 pl4, Jan. 16. 


United States Steel Corporation president summoned reporters to his apart- 
ment late in evening to announce resignation. 

—— First White House Reporter Dies. E&P 64:24 p38, Oct. 31. 
W. W. Price, chief editorial writer, Washington Times, began Washington 
career in 1895. 

Found Diamond’s Girl. E&P 64:32 p16, Dec. 26. 

Boston American located “Kiki” Roberts after gangster was murdered. 

——— History in News Style. E&P 64:21 p45, Oct. 10. 

Ten events written as features for St. Joseph Gazette. 

—— Hits Movie “Libels.” E&P 64:30 p6, Dec. 12. 
Editorial says talkies slander press which has promoted them. 

—— Hockey Box Score. E&P 64:29 p34, Dec. 5. 
Chicago American devises new method of giving game totals. 

—— Honesty, Industry and Knowledge Make for Success, Students 
Told. E&P 64:26 p12, Nov. 14. 

Good reporter must have “seeing eye, understanding brain and ability to 
transfer incidents to news,” says F. T. Birchall, Times executive, in talk at 
Pulitzer school. 

— Hoover Photo “Pied.” E&P 64:20 p10, Oct. 3. 

Picture and outlines describing attempt to picture Hoover which made 
President appear to be occupying engine cab, while actually standing on 
rear platform of train. 


Hoover Press History Told in Article. E&P 64:21 p47, Oct. 10. 


Paul Y. Anderson characterizes relations of President and newspapers as 
“bitter.” 


—— Hoovers Seek Source of “Talkie” Story. E&P 64:26 p8, Nov. 
14. 
President’s wife annoyed when newspapers print details of her voice tests 
for sound news reels. 

How New York’s Newspapers Cover Police News Is Told. 

Amer. Press 50:1 p32, Oct. 

—— “Hunched” Lindy Story. E&P 64:27 p52, Nov. 21. 
Savannah editor called flying field just as Colonel landed. 

Inaccurate Reporting. Amer. Press 50:3 p8, Dec. 
Editorial. 

—— I. N. S. Awards Reporting Prizes. E&P 64:24 p10, Oct. 31. 
Picture. 

Interest is Ace High on Bridge Match. E&P 64:29 p32, Dec. 

5. 


Press making arrangements for detailed coverage of match between Ely 
Culbertson and Sidney Lenz. 
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Anonymous. Interpretative Foreign News Reports Stressed Before 
Michigan Group. E&P 64:28 p14, Nov. 21. 
Police reporting also discussed. 
Interview by Wireless. E&P 64:36 p12, Jan. 23. 
Sacramento Bee called Hawaii for local angle on “honor’’ killing case. 
—— “Jim” Preston Resigns from Press Gallery. E&P 64:28 p9, Nov. 
28. 


After 34 years in job he quits to become librarian of United States Senate. 
William J. Collins named as superintendent. 


Job for Editors. E&P 64:25 p30, Nov. 7. 


Editorial discussing need for proper credentials for correspondents in 
Washington. 


Judge Restricts Reporters. E&P 64:36 p13, Jan. 23. 
Orders St. Louis news men to remain outside bar of his court. 
—— Kidnaping Story Big News in Kansas City. E&P 64:32 p50, 
Dec 26. 
Publicity given seizure of Mrs. Donnelly and chauffeur aided largely in 
obtaining their release. 
Learned of Sister’s Murder. E&P 64:24 p12, Oct. 31. 


Minnesota journalism student aided Minneapolis Tribune get Phoenix 
trunk murder story. 


Lindberghs Ask Privacy. E&P 64:22 p14, Oct. 17. 
Ask New York press not to seek interviews or photos after return from 
Japan. ; 
—— Lists Most Photographed Persons and Places. E&P 64:33 p28, 
Oct. 24. 
—— Many Dailies Stressing Farm News, Survey of Midwest Papers 
Shows. E&P 64:26 p13, Nov. 14. 
One to two persons specially assigned to prepare columns or pages daily. 
—— Mayor Walker Praises Reporters But Says They Invent ‘“Wise- 
Cracks.” E&P 64:20 p12, Oct. 3. 
Papers at times unfair, he holds, but sees free, liberal press as beyond 
value. Never had a confidence broken, he says. 
McCormick Follows Officers into Bandits’ Barricade. Scripps- 
Howard News 6:1 pp22-23, Jan. 
Adventure of police reporter for Houston Press. 
—— Mrs. Patterson Begs a Night’s Lodging. E&P 64:32 p6, Dec. 
26. 
Editor of Washington Herald studies plight of jobless women in capital. 
—— New Censorship Protest. E&P 64:25 p54, Nov. 7. 
Reporters have difficulty getting news at Alabama capitol. 
— — News Man Aids Return of Kidnap Victim. E&P 64:26 p8, 
Nov. 14. 
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John T. Rogers of St. Louis Post-Dispatch assists police in arrest of several 
suspects. 

Anonymous. News of Depression Fairly Told. E&P 64:28 p12, Nov. 
28. 

Dr. Will says press has fulfilled its responsibilities during present eco- 
nomic emergency. 
Newspaper English Praised by Teacher. E&P 64:28 p20, Nov. 

28. 

University of Chicago educator advocates discriminating use of modern 

newspaper in schools and colleges. 

N. Y. Sun Beat Deadline With Stock Tables. E&P 64:31 p36, 

Dec. 19. 

Official list of short sales totaling six columns printed in night edition, 

Wednesday, December 16. 

Noted Writers With Laval Party. E&P 64:23 p12, Oct. 24. 
American and French newspapermen arrive on Ile de France. 

—— Old Seadog Growls at a Reporter. E&P 64:25 p47, Nov. 7. 
Facetious account of interview with Admiral T. P. Magruder. 

One Telephone Line for Fliers’ Story. E&P 64:21 p14, Oct. 10. 
Landing of Pangborn and Herndon at Wenatchee, Wash., after trans- 
Pacific flight from Japan, reaches world through single telephone at landing 
field. 

—— “Peonage” in Labor Camps Ended by Buffalo News Campaign. 

E&P 64:22 p12, Oct. 17. 
Daily showed jobs on $10,000,000 state prison were being handled through 
fee-charging agency; laborers forced to live in camps. 

Police Ban on News in Minneapolis. E&P 64:29 p8, Dec. 5. 


Chief acts after criticism by grand jury, but dailies are printing the news; 
to be lifted soon. 


Police Censorship. E&P 64:29 p26, Dec. 5. 
Editorial commenting on censorship of routine police news in Minneapolis. 
—— Praises Newspaper English. E&P 64:21 p12, Oct. 10. 
Prof. Will says it is not inferior to that in current literature. 
Predicts Any Reporter Can Become an Author. Amer. Press 
50:3 p22, Dec. 
Edgar Wallace, British writer, says sufficient effort is only thing required. 


Press Copy is Held Up on Akron Flight. E&P 64:25 p8, Nov. 


























YB 
Press associations left without stories from air as dirigible’s officers plead 
overcrowded wireless. 
Press Services and Dailies Install Teletype Systems to Speed 
News. E&P 64:29 pl4, Dec. 5. 
Rates for new service, however, hinder widespread use. 
Press Services Pick Big Stories of 1931. E&P 64:37 plIII, Jan. 
30. 
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World economic situation, Post-Gatty flight, seizure of Manchuria, Capone 
sentence among stories cited by editors. 
Anonymous. Psychiatrist Sees No Harm in Crime News. E&P 64:36 

p28, Jan. 23. 
Effects beneficial rather than harmful, he tells St. Louis group. Criticizes 
“glorification” of criminals. 

Radio Editors Would Clean Up Programs. E&P 64:30 p8, Dec. 
12. 

Reporter is Charged With Kidnaping Boy. E&P 64:25 p8, Nov. 
% 


Police say New York Daily News reporter and hotel man took youth from 
home to quiz him in murder. 

Reporter Solves Mystery. E&P 64:32 p50, Dec. 26. 
Slender clue leads to discovery of hit-and-run driver in Fall River. 

—— Reporters Present at Capone Trial Despite Plea of Gangster’s 

Lawyer. E&P 64:21 p10, Oct. 10. 
Attorney held presence of fifty writers would influence jury. Photogra- 
phers barred from building. Capone says he helps news men make a 
living. 

Reporters “Pushed Around.” E&P 64:21 p10, Oct. 1, 10. 
One arrested by Los Angeles police at scene of murder. 

Reporters Split on Whether Fans Booed Hoover at Series Game. 
E&P 64:21 p8, Oct. 10. 
Some report definitely that President was object of derision twice, others 
deny it. 

—— Rescued Fliers’ Picture an Epic of News Portrayal. E&P 64:20 

pll, Oct. 3. 
Picture and description of its making in obtaining story of forced landing 
on ocean of Lisbon-to-New York plane. 

Revises Application of Old Axiom. Publishers’ Service 2:22 p7, 
Nov. 19. 
Chicago newspaper measures “man bites dog” standard of judging news 
values by modern yardstick. 

Richard Oulahan, Dean of Capital Correspondents, Dies of Pneu- 
monia. E&P 64:33 pl4, Jan. 2. 
Head of New York Times Washington bureau had long and distinguished 
career. 


Roosevelt Objects to Gossip Stories. E&P 64:28 p44, Nov. 28. 
New York executive seizes on speculation in Sabbath visit to voice dis- 
pleasure to Albany writers. 

Scripps Sees 1932 as Time to Stress Straight News, Eliminate 
“Junk.” E&P 64:33 pl4, Jan. 2. 

Publishers will be wise to scrutinize feature material and costly circulation 
promotion, he believes. 
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Anonymous. Secrecy Policy Relaxed. E&P 64:22 p20, Oct. 17. 
Reporters now admitted to Reno divorce hearings. 

Senator Praises Reporters. E&P 64:26 p16, Nov. 14. 
Watson of Indiana says he has never had a confidence broken. 

—— Small Loan Abuses Exposed by Daily. E&P 64:25 p48, Nov. 7. 
Portland Oregonian reveals “jokers” in new state law. 

—— Sports Editor Views Circulation Promotion as Part of His Job. 
E&P 64:21 p40, Oct. 10. 


—— “Stole” Ransom While Detectives Watched. E&P 64:20 p49, 
Oct. 3. 


Evening Tennessean men get package containing bogus money and expose 

sleepy private watchmen. 

Store Advertising as Important as News, Gallup Surveys Show. 

E&P 64:34 p25, Jan. 9. 

Reader interest high, he tells journalism teachers. Says comic strips best 

circulation builders. Picture page is best read page in newspapers. 

Suppression of News No Aid to Business. E&P 64:25 p46, Nov. 

7. 

Withholding unfavorable facts leaves field to “panic mongers,” Col. Frank 

Knox says. 

Supreme Court Aiding Connecticut Press. E&P 64:27 p8, Nov. 

21. 

New system of giving out decisions adopted giving dailies more chance to 
study and report opinion. 

—— Teletype “Exhibition” Defeats News Ban. E&P 64:31 p37, Dec. 

12. 
Quick thinking by Raymond I. Borst, I. N. S. man at Albany, nets na- 
tional story on visit of Woodring and Roosevelt. 

—— The Press— The Bar— And the People. Publishers’ Service 
2:21 pp3, 26, Nov. 5. 

Wide divergence of views on dissemination of court news shown by some 
recent decisions made by judges. 

Three Weeks’ Press Death Watch Maintained in Edison Garage. 

E&P 64:23 p12, Oct. 24. 

Fifty reporters covering inventor’s illness and death; twenty telephone 

connections made into garage. 

To Hold Murder Trial in Theatre. E&P 64:29 p8, Dec. 5. 
Press will occupy orchestra pit in Clarksburg, W. Va., December 7, when 
Powers case is called. 

—— To Honor Preston. E&P 64:30 p6, Dec. 12. 


Press gallery committee named to arrange a tribute. 


Toronto Papers Ban Sports Ballyhoo. E&P 64:30 p10, Dec. 12. 























No more advance notices in evening dailies. 
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Anonymous. Weather Bureau Installed. E&P 64:30 p22, Dec. 12. 
Electrically operated devices provide Chicago Tribune service. 

Allen, Mrs. Margaret E. Editor Issues Twelve Commandments for 
Use of Country Correspondents. Amer. Press 50:4 pp30-31, Jan. 

Allen, Robert S. Mr. Allen’s View. E&P 64:23 p50, Oct. 24. 
Robert S. Allen, in letter to Editor and Publisher, explains his dismissal by 


the Christian Science Monitor following publication of The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round. 


Anderson, Paul Y. Hoover and the Press. Nation 133:3458 pp382- 
384, Oct. 14. 

Atwood, M. V. Improving Newspaper Practice. Publishers’ Service 
2:20 pp7-8, Oct. 15. 
What to avoid in writing newspaper leads and heads. 

—— Improving Newspaper Practice. Publishers’ Service 3:1 pp11-12, 
29, Jan. 7. 
More points for the unwary to watch in writing news stories. 

—— The Newspaper Man’s Attitude. Publishers’ Service 2:23 pll, 
22, Dec. 5. 
The importance of reporter’s point of view in getting story is stressed. 

Bannister, Dwight M. Revolution in the Cornfields. Quill 19:12 p9, 
Dec. 
Hard times and tight papers bring country correspondence changes. 

Bary, Louis. Reporter Lives Exciting Life in Hunt for News. Amer. 
Press 50:1 p26, Oct. 

Bird, Vincent. Sports Editor Loses Arm But Keeps His Job. Publish- 
ers’ Service 3:1 p29, Jan. 7. 

Black, Ruby A. “Getting the Job is the Tough Part.” Matrix 17:1 
pp7-9, Oct. 
Being a woman doesn’t bother a Washington correspondent after that, says 
Ruby A. Black. 

Boyd, David. Breaking Into Chicago. Quill 19:12 pp5-6, Dec. 
Training through which new reporters in Chicago must pass. 

Brandenburg, George A. Research Shows Reader Preference. E&P 
64:35 pp9, 30, Jan. 16. 


Prof. Gallup’s personal interview method tells what stories and features 
are actually read. Big variation in masculine and feminine interest. 
Proper emphasis is big problem. 

Brink, Wellington. By-Lines and Bygones. Quill 19:12 pp7-8, 17, 
Dec. 

Corey, Herbert. The Presidents and the Press. Sat. Eve. Post. pp25, 
96-104, Jan. 9. 


Survey of the relation of press to the President. 
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Corey, Herbert. The Presidents and the Press. Sat. Eve. Post 204:28 
p25, Jan. 9. 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding, and Hoover contacts with Washington corre- 
spondents and the press. 

White House Reporters Get Presidential Goat. Amer. Press 

50:4 p3, Jan. 
Extracts from an article in The Saturday Evening Post about the President 
and the press. 

Delaney, T. E. Blind Girl Handles Social News for Weekly in New 
Jersey. E&P 64:26 p36, Nov. 14. 
Reporter for Belleville (N. J.) Times uses special Braille pad. 

Ely, Burl A. Editors Tell What Is Best Newswriting. Ohio Newsp. 
13:4 pp9-10, Jan. 
I. N. S. men at dinner ask for stories that are compact and sparkle like 
diamonds; save space and delight reader. 

Ethridge, Willie Snow. Features — Cream in Editor’s Coffee. Mat- 
rix 17:1 pp17-18, Oct. 
Mrs. Ethridge points out a multitude of sources for feature stories to be 
found in the field of the weekly and small town daily. 

Fisher, Harry. Blowitz of London Times World’s Greatest Reporter. 
Amer. Press 50:1 p12, Oct. 


Gapen, C. E. Press Demands Handouts Says U. S. Publicity Man. 
Amer. Press 50:2 p14, Nov. 

Refers to Washington correspondence. 

Gapen, Kenneth. One Way to Specialization. Quill 19:12 pp3-4, 17, 
Dec. 

Radio’s writing and editorial needs open up new opportunities to newspaper- 
trained men. 

Hendershot, Ralph. The Financial Editor. Scripps-Howard News 
5:11 pp12-13, Nov. 

Hoover, Donald D. Always Tell the Desk. Quill 19:12 p6, Dec. 

Hutchinson, Paul. Writing Economics. E&P 64:34 p38, Jan. 9. 
Letter indorsing article in Marlen Pew’s Shop Talk at Thirty, in which 
he urged young newspaperman to specialize in economics and business 
writing. 

Irwin, Will. The Job of Reporting. Scribner’s pp492-497, Nov. 
Personal narrative of how Irwin wrote his famous story of “The City That 
Was” for the New York Sun at the time of the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire. 

Johnson, Caleb. Papers Resuming News Stories of Lottery Winners. 
Amer. Press 50:3 p9, Dec. 


Kirk, Grayson L. Probable Political Headlines of the Next Five 
Years. Quill 19:13 pp5-6, Jan. 
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Newspaper men will. be forced to take more heed of international affairs, 
professor declares. 


Lazell, Fred J. Let the Weekly Editors Dig More Carefully for Their 
Rural Gold. Iowa Publ. 4:1 p7, Jan. 

Lieb, Frederick G. World Series Press Box Attracts Country’s Lead- 
ing Baseball Writers. E&P 64:21 p7, 36, Oct. 10. 

MacPherson, H. L. Shakespeare Was a Newspaperman. E&P 64:23 
p64, Oct. 24. 

Shakespeare is made to prove himself a newspaperman by this writer, who 
cites references from plays, etc. 

Mahoney, Tom. First of His Kind. Quill 19:11 pp5-6, Nov. 
George Wilkins Kendall, an American, became a war correspondent 85 
years ago. 

Manning, George H. Borah Interview News Highlight of Laval’s 
Visit to Hoover. E&P 64:24 p22, Oct. 31. 


French newspapermen amazed at Senator’s willingness to answer most 
searching questions. 


Grandi’s Frankness Pleased Writers. E&P 64:27 p36, Nov. 21. 

Italian Foreign Minister answered questions readily. 

—— Heinzen Beat Spoiled by I. N. S. Chief. E&P 64:24 p10, Oct. 
31. 
Josette Laval’s visit to football game also cancelled as result of inquiries 
made by George Holmes. 

—— Stimson’s Invitation System Blamed for Japan Outburst. E&P 
64:29 p5, Dec. 5. 

—— White House News Ban on Bank Parley Upset by Correspond- 
ents. E&P 64:21 pp5-6, Oct. 10. 
Statement issued after meeting although President had asked that press 
“bear with him” till next day; state and navy departments also tighten 
news outlets. 

Marsland, Joe. Kinds and Commoners Alike Do Stuff for Camermen. 
Amer. Press 50:3 pp6—7, Dec. 
Story of the news photographer and his work. 

“Mefo.” The Man on the Cover: Marcellus E. Foster. Scripps- 
Howard News 6:1 pp15-17, Jan. 
Story of an editor who prefers reporting. 

Meyer, Emma. Society Reporting Among the “400.” E&P 64:30 p11, 
Dec. 12. 
Times have changed since Commodore Gerry snapped at Howard White 
of New York Tribune. Elaborate check kept on careers of notables. Press 
agents now active where secrecy was in vogue. 

Milliman, Loren H. Writer Warns of Glaring Errors in Articles 
for Food Pages. E&P 64:28 p42, Nov. 28. 
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“How to live on ten cents a day features” often built on imagination and 
poor arithmetic. 


Millis, Walter. Hearst. Atlantic 148:6 pp696-709. 
The best survey of W. R. Hearst and his accomplishments yet published. 
Morris, Ruth. Newspaperdom’s Fringe. Scripps-Howard News 5:11 
pp18-19, Nov. 
Work of would-be or have-been newspaper people in New York. 
Perry, John W. City Dwellers Hungry for “Locals.” E&P 64:25 
pli, Nov. 7. 
Brooklyn Eagle editor holds to old belief that news of neighbors is im- 
portant. 
—— Manchurian “War” Costly to Newspapers; Far Flung Area Hard 
to Cover. E&P 64:26 pp5-6, Nov. 14. 
News stories girdle globe by cable and radio; correspondents from Tokio, 
Shanghai, and Peiping penetrating northern Manchuria. 
Page One Gridiron for Football News. E&P 64:24 p88, Oct. 31. 


Editors place general news on inside pages on Saturday afternoons, and 
give first page to sports. 


Reporters Should Also be “Critics.” E&P 64:36 p9, Jan. 23. 
Royal Cortissoz, distinguished art critic of New York Herald-Tribune, be- 
lieves ability to discriminate an indispensable part of good writing. Praises 
development of writers’ craft in dailies. 

—— World Series Coverage Exalts Speed. E&P 64:21 p7, 36, Oct. 

10. 

Press arranges to rush news to fans, although interest is said to be waning. 
New York papers print pictures before game is over in St. Louis. 
Pew, Marlen. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:33 p40, Jan. 2. 
Discusses importance of developing news of economics and business. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:35 p44, Jan. 16. 
Discusses coverage of annual fisherman’s races held off Gloucester, Mass. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. 64:33 p40, Jan. 2. 
Discusses contribution of late Al Steimer to development of modern sports 
page. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:20 p50, Oct. 3. 
Reference to handling by Hearst papers of news about economic situation. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:21 p48, Oct. 10. 
Funny “breaks” in the news as printed reprinted from novelty book, and 
discussed. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:23 p64, Oct. 24. 
Discusses crime news and methods of reporters. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:29 p46, Dec. 5. 
Discusses departure of Jim Preston from Senate Press gallery. 


—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 64:29 p46, Dec. 5. 
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Discusses raid on New York Fascist daily, and Grandi’s visit to United 
States. 

Plumley, Leroy and Harper, Billy. My Most Interesting Assignment. 
Scripps-Howard News 5:12 p19, Dec. 
How reporter and photographer got story of oil fields fire. 

Pollard, James E. How News of Ohio Colleges Is Handled. Ohio 
Newsp. 13:1 pp3—5, Oct. 
Its value to the public, and the rules under which the service is rendered. 

Rice Thomas §. Crime News is Deterrent to Criminals, Says Expert. 
Amer. Press 50:2 p5, Nov. 

Roche, John F. Lenz-Culbertson Bridge Marathon Mixture of Bally- 
hoo and News. E&P 64:31 p10, Dec. 19. 
“World series coverage” being given contest by press services and news- 
papers. 

Salpeter, Harry. Chief of the Scripps News Falcons. Outlook and 
Independent 159:17 p525, Dec. 23. 
A portrait of Roy W. Howard, “boss reporter.” 

Salter, Lawrence C. Edgar. Guest Longs for “Good Old Days.” E&P 
64:26 p9, Nov. 14. 


Detroit Free Press poet says modern rewrite system dulls reporters’ writing 
urge and lessens staff spirit. 

Schnurmacher, Doc. Covering New York Ship News Is Unlike Any 
Other Job. Amer. Press 50:2 p7, Nov. 

Shearwood, G. F. The Best Feature— News. Publishers’ Service 
2:19 pp3-4, Oct. 1. 
Many newspapers said to place too much reliance on entertainment and too 
little on news, the reason for their existence. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Censorship War Raging in Washington. 
Amer. Press 50:1 pl, 40, Oct. 
Embattled correspondents ask investigation of charges of news suppression. 
Administration is sensitive, but not unduly secretive, say veterans of corps. 

—— First Person Singular. Amer. Press 50:1 p34, Oct. 
In which the art of reporting, past and present, is discussed. 

—— First Person Singular. Amer. Press 50:4 p32, Jan. 
Discusses Richard Oulahan and his life and work as Washington corre- 
spondent. 

Tripp, Frank E. Tripp Forsees More Localized Press. E&P 64:21 
p18, 20, Oct. 10. 
Expansion of metropolitan papers will force more detailed coverage of local 
news of smaller newspapers, Gannett executive believes. 

Walker, Jerome H. Big News is Local News in Albany, New York. 
E&P 64:22 p13, 45, Oct. 17. 
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Four nationally important stories break in Albany within short space of 
time. 


Walker, Stanley. What Is News? Forum 86:4 pp200-206, Oct. 


A re-examination of the old question. 
NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. A. N. P. A. Regards Color Still in Balance: Hears 
Prospect of Paper Price Cut. E&P 64:27 p5, Nov. 21. 
Automatic Roll Changing is Achieved. E&P 64:25 p9, Nov. 7. 
New Wood invention replenishes presses with paper while running at top 
speed. 
Brisbane Sees Big Opportunities for Newspaper Publishers Now. 
E&P 64:22 p8, Oct. 1, 7. 
—— Chicago Tribune Gets New Color Equipment. E&P 64:22 p20, 
Oct. 17. 
Compositors Victors in Wage Dispute. E&P 64:22 p8, Oct. 1, 7. 
—— Editorial Contact Man Suggested to End Special Edition Losses. 
E&P 64:25 p40, Nov. 7. 
Haphazard production of “special editions” could be obviated by better co- 
operation between departments. 
Four day week voted by Chicago Printers. E&P 64:44 p10, Oct. 
3 


—— Low Publishers Stocks, Reduced Output, Favorable paper Fac- 
tors. E&P 64:33 p8, Jan. 2. 


Mills operating now at 60 per cent capacity expect increased buying by 
United States newspapers. 

—— Many papers retrenching by Cutting Labor Costs. Amer. Press 
50:2 p20, Nov. 

—— Hearst Buys Los Angeles Express from Block, Merges it with 

Herald. E&P 64:30 p8, Dec. 12. 

Inland Compiles Accounting manual. E&P 64:20 p7, Oct. 3. 


Study of unit costs and newspaper budgets based on ten years’ collection of 
data by Charles R. Butler, Mankato (Minn.) Free Press. 


—— New York Times Occupies $1,000,000 Addition. E&P 64:28 
pl3, Dec. 26. 
Three acres of floor space provided in new 14-story addition. 
—— 1931 Canada’s Worst Newsprint Year. E&P 64:34 p29, Jan. 9. 
Raleigh Times Goes on Open Shop Basis. E&P 64:37 pl, Jan. 
30. 
Saving of $100,000 yearly outlined in New York Dailies’ Group 
Buying Power. E&P 64:35 p40, Jan. 16. 
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Anonymous. Small Dailies and Codperative Buying. Publishers’ Ser- 
vice 3:2 p3, Jan. 21. 


Plan worked out by papers in New York state viewed as salvation of small 
independent papers. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat Occupies New Plant. E&P 64:25 

p13, Nov. 7. 

Sunday Mirror to Use New Color Process. E&P 64:31 p8, Dec. 

19, 

—— Yonkers Statesman Starts New Year in new $500,000 Building. 
E&P 64:34 pl4, Jan. 9. 

—— 40,000 Offered Stock by Gannett Staffs. E&P 64:22 p16, Oct. 
=: 

Atwood, M. V. Making the Most of Newspaper Promotion. Pub- 
lishers’ Service 2:22 p9, Nov. 19. 

Butler, Charles R. Recent Economic Trends in the Newspaper Busi- 
ness. Jour. Quar. 9:1 p66, Mar. 

Mechanical Data Directory of United States and Canadian 

Dailies. E&P 64:24 pp55-87, Oct. 31. 
Press, composing room, and mail room equipment; paper, metal, and ink 
tonnage consumed; data on 1920 dailies. 

Fisher, Harry. Halftones for $5 a page produced by new machine. 
Amer. Press 50:4 p7, Jan. 
New invention by Walter Howey may revolutionize newspaper engraving. 

Hall, Bob. Trend to Associated Newspapers Found to be all-round 
benefit. E&P 64:28 p30, Dec. 26. 

Leach, Ray G. Reducing Composing Room Costs, Publishers’ Service 
2:21 pl6, Nov. 5. 

Kan, Samuel Ralbe. Color in Newspapers on Trial. Publishers’ Ser- 
vice 2:20 p3, Oct. 15. 

Mann, Robert S. Experts View Newspaper Typography. E&P 64:29 

p12, Dec. 5. 


Judges in N. W. Ayer contest recommend consistent use of selected type 
faces throughout paper. 

Manning, George H. Postoffice Limits Mail Solicitation. E&P 64:20 
p12, Oct. 3. 

Perry, John W. Device Etches Cuts Direct from Photos. E&P 
64:24 p9, Oct. 31. 
Invention of Walter Howey utilizes photo-electric cell in transferring light 
and shade to zinc plates made in one-tenth present time. 

Huge Newsprint Merger Gains Headway. E&P 64:27 pl0, 

Nov. 21. 
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Six Canadian firms producing 75 per cent of paper used in United States 


faced with chaos may make concessions to speed stability. Lower prices 
expected. 


Perry, John W. Pasting at High Speed Achieved by Hoe. E&P 64:28 
p9, Nov. 28. 
New device engages web of new roll with expiring roll in split-second. 

Roche, John F. Newsprint Price drops to $53 a ton. E&P 64:30 p7, 
Dec. 12. 

—— $2 Cut Presages $53 Newsprint for New York. E&P 64:29 p7, 
Dec. 5. 

Stockridge, Frank Parker. Newsprint Cut actually an Increase. 
Amer. Press 50:3 pl, Dec. 


Measured in Canadian dollars mills actually get $4 more a ton than before 
reduction. 


Wheat, George G. Rail rate Rise Means Higher Paper Cost. E&P 
64:24 pll, Oct. 31. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Anonymous. A. A. A. A. is Opposed to Blanket Attack on Present 
Advertising Rates. E&P 64:33 p5, Jan. 2. 

—— Ad Rates in A. N. A. Spotlight. Publishers’ Service 2:22 p3, 
Nov. 19. 

—— Cleveland News cuts advertising rates. E&P 64:36 p6, Jan. 23. 

—— Eliminate Rivalry, Reduce Cost and Cut Rates Appel Suggests. 
E&P 64:36 pl0, Jan. 23. 


Wanamaker executive tells publishers newspaper competition is costly to 
advertisers. 


Goodrich Letter on Rates Brings up Reminiscences of Lever 
Brothers. E&P 64:28 p8, Dec. 26. 
Milwaukee Journal Reduces Ad Rates. E&P 64:34 p8, Jan. 9. 
Butler, Charles R. Lower Rates mean Poorer papers, Poorer America. 
E&P 64:34 p12, Jan. 9. 
Drive by large advertisers if successful will lower efficiency of dailies al- 
ready operating on reduced budgets says publisher. 
Mann, Robert S. National Rate Cut on Quantity Asked. E&P 64:27 
p9, Nov. 21. 
Erwin Wasey proposes that large general advertisers be given same pro- 
portionate reduction in rate as given retail firms on same amount of lineage. 
—— Newspapers and Smaller National firms Criticize Erwin Wasey 
Rate Proposal. E&P 64:28 p5, Nov. 28. 
Dailies can see no advantage to counteract reduced revenue. 
Manning, George H. Media Scrutiny is A. N. A. Reply on Rates. 
Thorough study of A. B. C. reports urged in making up budgets. 
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Robb, Arthur. Advertisers Coercing Press on Ad Rates by Threats of 
1932 Lineage Loss. E&P 64:31 p5, Dec. 19. 

Wiley, Louis. Newspapers Offer Bargains in advertising rates now. 
Amer. Press 50:4 p5, Jan. 


Newspaper rates do not go up and down with business fluctuations because 
they have never been inflated. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Gandhi, Publicity, and Your News Columns. The Busi- 
ness Journalist. 1:1 p4, Dec. 
Publicity men will deliver news to the business paper if they find they 
must do so to get into its pages. 
Propaganda Machine Aims at Employers. E&P 64:37 pl, Jan. 
30. 
An account of how publicity is being used to restore employment. 
Blanshard, P. Manufacturing Public Opinion. Tab. New Republic 
69:102 Dec. 9. 
Brink, Wellington. By-lines and Bygones. Quill 19:12 p7, Dec. 
Droba, D. D. Methods Used for Measuring Public Opinion. Am. J. 
Soc. 37 :410, Nov. 
Five methods that have been used by investigators for measuring opinion 
about various public issues have been selected for review. 


Middaugh, Baird. Publicity Work is Varied. Matrix 17:1 p10, 
Oct. 


Norton, Henry Kittredge. Public Opinion. Sat. R. Lit. 8:421, Jan. 
2. 
Mr. Norton tells what the psychologist is doing in the study of public 
opinion. He writes: “In our search for emotional satisfaction we continu- 
ally subordinate our reason to our desires. We select the facts in any given 
situation which bear out our preconceived notions. We accept as true that 
which we want to have true. We believe what we want to believe.” 
Pollard, James E. How News of Ohio Colleges Is Handled. The 
Ohio Newp. 13:1 p3, Oct. 
The director of the Ohio State University News Bureau outlines workings 
of the college publicity bureaus. 
Routsahn, W. S. How Interpret Ourselves? Survey 67: Nov 15. 
Strunsky, §. Jones, His Opinions and Politics. Atlantic 148: Oct. 
An account of propaganda as it reaches into our everyday lives. 





TRADE AND SPECIALIZED JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Business Editors and A. B. P. Meet In Chicago. Class 
& Industrial Marketing 22:1 Nov. 
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Suggestions by various publishers for increasing the efficiency of the busi- 
ness paper. 

Anonymous. Does Your Salesmen’s Magazine Justify Its Existence? 
The Business Journalist. 1:1 p7, Dec. 
It does if it promotes sales, wins salesmen’s support to sales campaign 
material, and provides useful educational material. 

—— Don’t Take Yourself too Seriously Mr. Circulation Manager. 
The Business Journalist. 1:1 p13, Dec. 
Imagination must be injected into successful subscription literature. 

— — Editors Can Be Star Space Salesmen and Still Remain Editors. 
The Business Journalist 1:1 p5, Dec. 
Ideas on how editors can assist in selling advertising space. 

—— Good Business Paper Make-Up Vital to Progress. The Business 
Journalist 1:1 p12, Dec. 
It proves the vital need for better editorial make-up and gives some prac- 
tical pointers. 

Many Effective Methods for Judging Reader Interest. The Busi- 

ness Journalist 1:1 p3, Dec. 

—— New Reader Habits Demand Changes. Business Journalist 1:2 
p8, Jan. 
A publisher has discovered that there have been significant changes in the 


tastes and reading habits of subscribers. Here is a description of the 
changes which followed in his publication. 


Why Not Cartoons? Business Journalist 1:2 p7, Jan. 
An account of how one business paper has increased its reader interest. 
Barr, W. E. Solving the House Magazine Illustration Problem. 
Business Journalist 1:2 p6, Jan. 
Methods of obtaining photographs. 
Berger, R. C. How a Prize Winner is Edited. Business Journalist 
1:1 pll, Dec. 
Royden C. Berger, assistant editor, relates the methods employed in editing 
ConMuTopfics. 
Cloud, Kenneth. What Has This Trade Paper Editor Come To? 
Business Journalist 1:1 p10, Dec. 


Entertaining account of the many changes in trade paper journalism since 
the writer entered it twenty years ago. 


Farrar, Gilbert P. Typography Should Guarantee That Copy is Seen. 
Business Journalist 1:2 p10, Jan. 


Suggestions which might be applied in the editorial make-up of the busi- 
ness paper. 


Little, Arthur H. Finding the Story. Quill 20:1, Jan. 


The first of a series of six articles on writing for business magazines. 
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Martz, J. A. What Use Do You Make of Publishers’ Research? 
Class & Industrial Marketing 22:1, Nov. 
Review of surveys made by business papers. 

McNamara, John A, The Editor’s Part in Space Selling. Business 
Journalist 1:2 p3, Jan. 
An outline of the duties of a modern business paper editor. 

Mullen, Thomas H. It’s Time to Tear the Wrapper Off. Business 
Journalist. 1:1 p6, Dec. 


How one business paper revamped its editorial style in the interest of 
brevity and reader attention. 

Price, Charles E. Analyzing the Field for a New Paper. Business 
Journalist 1:2 p19, Jan. 
Methods employed in determining the advisability of establishing a new 
paper. 

Pringle, Henry F. The Anatomy of Ballyhoo. Outlook and Inde- 
pendent 160:1 p13, Jan. 6. 
Phenomenal growth of Ballyhoo, a new type of magazine now being widely 
read. 

Roche, John F. Business Editors Look Toward 1932. E&P 64:32 
Dec. 26. 


Trade paper editors believe that depleted inventories, improved products, 
and more stable prices are a few of the elements expected to give impetus to 
a definite forward trend in production and sales in 1932. 

Webster, Forrest U. What Cutler-Hammer Seeks in the Business 


Paper Advertising Medium. Class & Industrial Marketing 22:2 
Dec. 


A discussion of the important factors in buying advertising space in the 
business paper. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Higher Standards, More “Practice” Work Reported by 
Schools. E&P 64:22 p46, Oct. 17. 
Journalism Schools Replace Casualties, Oregon Survey Shows. 
Amer. Press 50:1 p28, Oct. 
Journalism Teachers Invite Aid of Press, Publishers’ Service 3:1 
p35, Jan. 7. 
Newspapermen to meet with journalism teachers at Minneapolis convention. 
—— Teachers to Discuss Journalism Trends. E&P 64:32 p55, Dec. 
26. 


Joint committee of newspapermen and teachers of journalism to report at 
Minneapolis convention. 

Beghtol, Vance R. Are Journalism Courses too Long? Publishers’ 
Service 2:20 p9, Oct. 15. 
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Writer claims one year adequate for earnest student. 

Desmond, Robert W. Codperation with Press, Teachers’ Aim. E&P 
64:33 p9, Jan. 2. 
A. N. P. A., regional and state newspaper groups invited to aid schools in 
their task of teaching journalism in resolution passed at Minneapolis Con- 
vention. Teachers stress need for research. 

Mann, Robert S. Slight Gain Shown in Journalism School Enrollments 
This Year. E&P 64:20 p24, Oct. 3. 
More emphasis is placed on background material. Editorial and non- 
editorial subjects are separated. 

Meyer, John. Ethics Taught by Schools Big Handicap to Graduates. 
Amer. Press 50:1 p26, Oct. 


Zoretski, Mary Milda. Journalism Training Inspires Confidence. 
Publishers’ Service 2:19 p11, Oct. 1. 


Women’s editor of Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard finds ability to handle 
any assignment efficiently greatest asset resulting from school training. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Anderson, Paul Y. Hoover and the Press. Nation 133:3458 p382, 
Oct. 14. 
An illuminating article on press relations with the president. 
Anonymous. Science and the Press. Nation 133:3465 p590, Dec. 2. 
The author believes that the newspapers have little to gain by playing up 
scientific stories which their readers cannot understand. 
—— The Centenary of Godkin. Nation 133 :3457 p354, Oct. 7. 
A brief biography of Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 
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EprroriAL WRITING AND THINKING. By Chilton Rowlette Bush. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1932. xiii+-453 pp. Illus. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Bush’s new contribution sits nicely balanced upon a firm tripod. 
His treatment of editorials is scholarly enough to give the reader a 
confidence in its fundamental poise and background; yet there is no 
tone of stodginess. In presenting his subject in its broadly social 
aspects, Mr. Bush remembers that journalism is not altogether a social- 
service institution; still he is far from overlooking the editorial as a 
force which both reflects and influences the directions of social trends. 
Without boasting an ability to produce editorial writers in a dozen 
easy lessons, the book is practical enough really to contribute authentic 
workaday information and guidance. As a consequence of careful 
synthesis of scholarship, sacial consciousness, and actual newspaper 
practice, Mr. Bush has made a book quite equal to facing the winds 
with a rather assured equanimity. 

This text has grown from an experience in teaching editorial writing 
for several years at the University of Wisconsin. Gracefully the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Bleyer, “whose ideas 
and points of view he absorbs and afterwards undesignedly attributes to 
his own originality.” Being a man of radiant generosity, Mr. Bleyer 
would be the last to subscribe wholly to this handsome compliment ; yet, 
additional weight is attributed to the book by the “thank-you”’ list of 
distinguished scholars with whom Mr. Bush wisely consulted in the 
preparation of his manuscript. 

One may confidently affirm that Editorial Writing and Thinking is 
easily the most excellent book in its division of the field. This com- 
parative estimate implies no derogation of previous work on the sub- 
ject. Rather it means that Mr. Bush has become a specialist on the 
more advanced levels of undergraduate instruction in professional jour- 
nalism. He has succeeded in building upon the shoulders of the “elder 
statesmen.” The same interpretation is applicable to his Newspaper 
Reporting of Public Affairs. 

Extremely significant is Mr. Bush’s emphasis upon thinking in his 
title. While not aspiring to supplant courses in logic, ethics, psychol- 
ogy, and rhetoric, the book skillfully bends the general principles of 
these subjects to the uses of the editorial writer. That is to say, the 
relationships among the subjects are admirably established. Although 
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Mr. Bush is able to view the newspaper world somewhat sub specie 
aeternitatis, he also has demonstrated an ability to assemble materials 
notably well adapted to standardized classroom procedure. A rare 
combination of the outside and the inside views contributes to the in- 
evitable importance of this extraordinarily fine volume. 

CLARENCE E, Cason 
University of Alabama 


JAKE Lincte. By John Boettiger. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1932. 335 pp. $2.50. 

A better subtitle for Mr. Boettiger’s book than “Chicago on the 
Spot” would be “Chicago Newspapers on the Spot.” For the news- 
paper man or the student of newspaper practice, interest in this amazing 
story is likely to center around the journalistic warfare that began 
when the Chicago Tribune backed (financially and morally) the in- 
vestigation into the killing of Jake Lingle, flamed brightly as Harry T. 
Brundidge of the St. Louis Star “exposed” the racketeering connections 
of various Chicago newspaper men, and smouldered with frequent out- 
bursts as the arrest of Leo Brothers and his conviction as the Lingle 
murderer were brought about. 

Mr. Boettiger is the Tribune reporter who, assigned to the Lingle 
case while Lingle’s body yet lay in the tunnel under Michigan Boule- 
vard, remained with Pat Roche, Rathbun and McShane for the eleven 
months it took to solve the puzzle to their satisfaction and sentence 
Brothers to prison for fourteen years. The tale he tells is an amazingly 
competent as well as an amazingly fascinating piece of reporting. He 
describes the background for the case — the tricks and intricacies of the 
Chicago gang system, the power of the Capones and Zutas and Aiellos 
and Ted Newberrys, the influence and reach of the underworld “grape- 
vine” telegraph system. He tells of the discouraging obstacles the in- 
vestigators faced, the distressing blind alleys they so frequently followed 
to blank walls. He portrays graphically the conclusion of the search — 
the patience and cunning of Detective John Hagan, the identification of 
Leo Brothers, the capture and trial of the man. 

And he does it all as a good reporter would do it. His language is 
simple and direct and journalistic enough to please the most pedagogic 
teacher of reporting; his astounding attention to detail is always inter- 
esting. The jacket of the book does not overstate it in saying that the 
style is frequently as forceful as ‘‘a passage from Hemingway.” 

But chief interest, as I have said, is likely to rest in the newspaper 
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war the case brought on. Boettiger shows the passionate and disinter- 
ested codperation with which newspapers met the situation immediately 
after the killing — codperation that brought about $55,000 in reward 
offers from three papers, suppression of news that might hamper the 
investigators, flaming indignation at the crime. He tells of the gradual 
break-up of this codperation as Lingle’s $125,000 income on a $65-a- 
week salary becomes known, the “obstruction” practiced by papers other 
than the Tribune as the investigation proceeds without results, the final 
outspoken enmity of other papers when the Tribune is accused of pin- 
ning the crime on Brothers merely to obtain a goat and end the search. 

It is only in his obvious irritation at these papers and his com- 
plete loyalty to the Tribune that he breaks away from the hundred- 
percent objective attitude. 

One might wish that he had shown more of his own part in the 
investigation instead of referring to himself only as “the Tribune repre- 
sentative” ; that he had satisfied the inevitable curiosity as to where that 
income of Lingle’s actually did come from, and what was the motive for 
the killing. But as a reporter he couldn’t answer these last two ques- 
tions, for neither he nor anybody else, it appears, knows the answers. 
Certainly one would be unreasonable to ask a Van Dine, a Hammett or 
a Barnaby Ross to write a fictional detective story that is more en- 
grossing — or half as illuminating — as the tale he tells. 

MitcHett V. CHARNLEY 
Iowa State College 


ETHICS AND PRACTICES IN JOURNALISM. By Albert F. Henning. 
New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. 1932. 204 pages. 
$1.50. 

While it is deplorable that cheap texts in journalism seem to be in 
demand, once in a while one is produced which contains more value 
than the price would guarantee. Such a book is Albert T. Henning’s 
Ethics and Practices in Journalism. 

Many of you who will read this note know Henning and have had 
the satisfaction of sitting in with him as he has recounted some of the 
experiences he encountered during his forty years of service in the field 
of newspaper making. 

When you read his book you will be taken again into the highways 
and byways where the reporter finds his materials and into the editorial 
conferences where decisions are made concerning what shall and what 
shall not be printed of the daily accumulation of reportorial gleanings. 
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Ethics and Practices is quite different from any other work that has 
attempted to treat of ethics and newspaper making. Henning spends 
no time at all in discussing the various and numerous codes which have 
been produced by individual newspapers or associations of editors or 
publishers. In his Appendix he does print the Canons of Journalism 
adopted by the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 1923, but 
without comment. 

It seems to have been the author’s purpose to give the student actual, 
intimate, inside information concerning past and present habits of re- 
porters and editors, their attitudes toward news, and their sense of obli- 
gation to the readers thereof. 

Inasmuch as so few students of journalism ever have opportunity to 
view the insides of a newspaper’s mind, a book such as this has very 
great potentialities of service in the field of journalism instruction. 

H. B. RATHBONE 
New York University 


VOCATIONAL STUDIES IN JOURNALISM. By Walter B. Pitkin and 
Robert F. Harrel. New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. 
x+158 pp. $2. 

This small volume consists of two investigative studies in the field 
of journalistic aptitudes. 

The first is written by Professor Pitkin and is based upon a series of 
tests of “editorial judgment” given to 173 newspaper men and 291 
students of journalism in leading universities. The tests are nearly all 
predicated upon Mr. Pitkin’s belief that ““The most important set of 
abilities called for in reporting, copyreading, and editorial writing is 
that which comes into play in the appraisal of reported events and 
rumors.” ‘This dictum may be questioned, and indeed there is much to 
throw doubt upon it in the second part of this same volume; but cer- 
tainly the evaluation of news is important in newspaper work, and 
these tests have their validity. The results are at least interesting: 
they show that students in schools of journalism have about the same 
ability to judge news that men of many years’ experience possess. ‘That 
is, students and newspaper men judge news about the same. This, Mr. 
Pitkin argues, proves that, so far as judgment of news is concerned, a 
certain natural aptitude is about all that is necessary to produce a news- 
paper man, and training and study are wasted. It would appear to 
indicate more than that: namely, that more than news judgment is re- 
quired to make a finished newspaper man. What about the ability to 
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make contacts? What about a wide knowledge of the world and all it 
contains? What about the faculty for keeping one’s head? What 
about training in accuracy? What about industry? 

Professor Pitkin, anxious to make his point against what he con- 
ceives to be current abuses in education for journalism, quotes the 
severe comment made by S. M. Williams, then editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press, at the 1930 meeting of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors; but he gives these remarks too much weight by present- 
ing them as the “essence” of the “report of the special investigating 
committee,” of which he says Mr. Williams was chairman. Reference 
to the published proceedings of the Society will show Mr. Pitkin that 
George B. Armstead, of the Hartford Courant, was chairman of the 
standing Committee on Schools of Journalism that year, and that Mr. 
Williams’ remarks were not a part of its report or the report of any 
committee. 

Mr. Harrel’s study is based upon questionnaires answered by about 
five hundred newspaper men, most of them editors and managing edi- 
tors. The questionnaire attempted to discover biographically what the 
course of these men to their present positions has been, taking up such 
matters as ancestry, education, circumstances of entry into the profes- 
sion, and changes in position. It is a valuable investigation, marred some- 
what by the unanswered question of just how successful these news- 
paper men are, and by occasional bad writing. “Only 27.1 per cent of 
the sons of laborers became editors, as compared with 44.7 for the sons 
of farmers,” and so on, says Mr. Harrel. If that were true, what a large 
part of our population would be editors! What he seems to mean is that 
27.1 per cent of the editors studied had laborer fathers, 44.7 per cent 
farmer fathers, and so on. But for the most part, the statistics are 
“written up” better than that. 


FrANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


PaTHWays TO Print. By Harry Franklin Harrington and Lawrence 
Martin. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1931. viii+443 pp. 
This volume is designed not as a textbook for classes in journalism 
or in English composition but as a guide to aspiring writers, young and 
old, who desire to know what to write, how to write, and where to sell 
their work. As such it is as comprehensive as a handbook of its size 
can be. Besides much sound advice and specific directions concerning 
all types of journalistic writing, as well as short stories, the book con- 
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tains adequate illustrative material for each type taken from newspapers 
and magazines. 

The topics treated include adventure stories, biography and auto- 
biography, news stories, interviews, human interest stories, special fea- 
ture articles, editorials, contributions to “colyums,” reviews of books 
and plays, familiar essays, prize contests, business writing, employees’ 
magazines, writing for children, and short stories. The reviewing of 
motion pictures might well have been included because young writers 
are more likely to have opportunities to do such work than they are to 
review stage plays. 

The book is written in the same easy, readable style that character- 
ized Professor Harrington’s Chats on Feature Writing. The mythical 
“Blue Pencil Club” of the earlier book is superseded by a semi-fictitious 
writer, ‘Jack Robinson,” whose experiences serve to make concrete the 
ways and means of getting into print. Although the treatment of the 
material in many of the chapters is not organized in the most logical 
order, uncritical readers will not be disturbed by this fault. On the 
other hand, even the casual reader may discover that, although the 
authors point out on one page the “friction and annoyance” that may be 
caused by lack of parallelism in sentence structure and illustrate it by 
the sentence, “He is selfish, conceited, and of a peculiar nature,” they 
themselves write on the opposite page, “the person who sees the world 
freshly, originally, and not in terms of stereotyped images.” 

The ten-page list of recommended readings in the appendix should 
prove helpful to aspiring writers, even though the authors have failed 
to include in it some of the standard books on journalistic and fiction 
writing and have apparently overlooked some excellent models of those 
various types of work. Surely novices would profit by reading such 
books as Bliss Perry’s A Study of Prose Fiction, Mrs. Boughner’s 
Women in Journalism, Hyde’s Handbook for Newspaper Workers, 
Gerald W. Johnson’s W hat is News?, Heaton’s Cobb of “The World,” 
C. W. Hutson’s Editorials by Lafcadio Hearn, Bert Leston Taylor’s 
The So-Called Human Race, The Education of Henry Adams, J. C. 
Bowman’s Contemporary American Criticism, and Lewis W. Smith’s 
Current Reviews. Just why Brennecke and Clark’s Magazine Article 
Writing and Perley I. Reed’s Writing Journalistic Features are not in- 
cluded in the list of books on feature writing is not evident. 

WILLARD GrosvENOR BLEYER 


University of Wisconsin 
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ADVERTISING MepiA: How To WEIGH AND Measure. By Hugh 
Elmer Agnew. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1932. xiv+ 
426 pp. 

An important field hitherto neglected by textbook writers in both 
advertising and journalism is admirably presented in this new volume. 
Mr. Agnew discusses an important phase of advertising, often evaded 
in the classroom and elsewhere, that of deciding where the advertising 
dollar is to be spent. 

This subject is a “touchy” one for the trade magazines to handle. 
It is also a difficult task for the teacher of advertising to select un- 
prejudiced material for students to use from the mass of promotional 
matter supplied by the interested parties. Too often for the good of 
advertising, space buying or media selection has occupied the position of 
the “poor relative” in the advertising family. This book will go a long 
way in correcting these situations. 

To the teacher of journalism the text supplies a great deal of basic 
information which makes it possible to present journalism from a more 
practical angle. The editorial office is frequently unaware of circula- 
tion or advertising problems which are related to circulation coverage. 

To the advertiser and advertising man, the definitions, standards and 
tests suggested will help in placing media selection and space buying on 
a more effective level. 

The volume is rich in illustrative material and in references to 
sources of information that are useful in making advertising analyses. 
The value of the newer media, such as the radio, is presented with un- 
usual completeness. 

Mr. Agnew, with his background as a teacher, as an editor, and as 
a practical advertising executive, has written a book that is invaluable in 
both the classroom and the agency office. 

His task was not an easy one, and yet he has organized and mar- 
shalled a surprising amount of material in a systematic and unpreju- 
diced manner. The volume warrants a place upon every book shelf 
where the scientific method in advertising or journalism is accepted. 


WiLiiAM A. SUMNER 
University of Wisconsin 


THRouGH War TO REVOLUTION, BEING THE EXPERIENCES OF A 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT IN WAR AND REVOLUTION, 1914-1920. 
By Arno Dosch-Fleurot. London: John Lane and Bodley Head, Ltd. 
1931. Illustrated. $2.75 in United States. 
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History in the making during those uneasy years from the outbreak 
of the World War to the establishment of a relative status quo are de- 
scribed here by a former correspondent for the New York World. The 
2 narrative is lively, the writing has a literary tone, and the substance is 
fascinating and important. 

Mr. Dosch-Fleurot is one of the ablest and best-liked of American 
newspaper correspondents in Europe. He was born in Portland, 
Oregon, and was graduated from Harvard in 1904. For the next six 
years he was a reporter on the Portland Oregonian, San Francisco Call, 
and San Francisco Bulletin. In 1910 he left newspaper work to con- 
tribute to magazines. 
=: As a correspondent for World’s Work, he wrote the story of the 
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Mg German invasion of Belgium, and then joined the New York World 
4 . as a correspondent. In that capacity he covered the activities of the 
fy: Allied armies on the Belgian, French, Serbian, and Russian fronts. He 
= reported both the March and November revolutions in Russia. He was 


the second ex-enemy to enter Germany after the armistice was signed, 
and he was in Berlin when the German republic was born. Later, he 
ri covered the Russo-Polish conflict and the Irish revolutionary struggle 
for freedom. In the more tranquil years following, he represented the 
W orld in Paris, and at the time the World was sold in 1931 he was 
stationed in Berlin. Then he joined the Associated Press for a time, 
and last October he joined the staff of the International News Service. 

The first part of Mr. Dosch-Fleurot’s book of adventures has to do 
with the German march through Belgium, much of which he witnessed 
in company with John T. McCutcheon, cartoonist of the Chicago 
Tribune; Will Irwin, novelist and magazine writer; and Irvin S. 
Cobb, who was in Europe as a correspondent for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Some of the events that are described in the book may recall the 
series of war articles by Mr. Cobb in the Saturday Evening Post in 
October and November, 1914. Some of those events are described, 
also, in Mr. Cobb’s autobiographical book, Stickfuls. 

Mr. Dosch-Fleurot witnessed the burning of Louvain, and his de- 
scription of the tragedy later resulted in his being forced to leave Bel- 
gium unceremoniously to avoid arrest by the Germans. He reports, 
however, that he never saw any of the atrocities so widely reported at 
the time of the war, nor did he see any victims of alleged atrocities. 

Many of the world’s most prominent journalists went to Belgium 
during the early weeks of the German occupation. One of them was 
Richard Harding Davis, and Dosch-Fleurot throws light on his char- 
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acter and viewpoint. Davis and Dosch-Fleurot were walking together 
in a little Dutch town near the Belgian frontier. A stagnant canal 
caused Dosch-Fleurot to comment unfavorably. 

“Don’t look at the dirt,” he quotes Davis as saying. “Admire the 
picturesque. ‘That’s what I do, and that is why I am getting a thou- 
sand dollars a week and you are getting — whatever it is you are 
getting.” 

Other phases of the war are described, and most of the last half of 
the book is an intensely interesting and graphic account of events lead- 
ing up to the Kerensky revolution in Russia, the developments follow- 
ing, and the successful counter-revolution that placed Lenin in power. 

Dosch-Fleurot lived in Petrograd and Moscow from 1916 until 1918. 
He knew Russia under three regimes, and he was in close personal 
touch with leaders of each one. His narrative is sprinkled with re- 
vealing and humanizing word-pictures of Kerensky, Lenin, and Trotsky. 
He tells of the heroic efforts to keep the Russian army in the war, and 
of the relentless process by which the Bolsheviks destroyed it. He 
interprets the Russian mob, and he uncovers the honest motives behind 
the revolution, as well as the less honest but highly effective propaganda 
machine which converted the mob from a formless monster into a great 
weapon. 

The book is full of anecdotes as well as history. Not the least inter- 
esting are the exciting times that the author had entering and leaving 
Belgium under the noses of the German military, and the even more 
thrilling departures from Russia. Particularly so was his escape from 
the dread Russian Tcheka, or secret police, which sought him as the 
originator of the phrase “red terror.” An amusing picture is that of 
Trotsky, shortly after the Bolshevik success, devouring ham and eggs 
in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

As entertaining reading, the book is one of the best in a long time. 
As a first hand historical account of events in Belgium, France, Russia, 
and Germany in the stirring war years, it is important. As descriptive 
of the work of a high-grade journalist, it is a splendid antidote to im- 
pressions disseminated by motion pictures and clap-trap fiction. 


Rosert W. DesmMonpD 
University of Minnesota 


Lusty Scripps, THE Lire or E. W. Scripps (1854-1926). By 


Gilson Gardner. New York: The Vanguard Press. 1932. 274 pp. 
$3.50. 
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Gilson Gardner was for many years Washington correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers and had a good deal of personal con- 
tact with E. W., ‘““The Old Man.” He was named as one of the suc- 
cessor trustees in carrying out the provisions of E. W.’s will in the 
event of the death of Robert P. Scripps. At one time he was selected 
by his chief to edit one or more volumes of a semi-biographical nature. 
Later, at E. W.’s request, this “authorization” with withdrawn. 

Robert P. Scripps in a page of comment on the book in the Scripps- 
Howard News for April (1932) writes that his father “had read over 
some of the Gardner manuscript, and had expressed dissatisfaction with 
it.” Mr. Scripps emphasizes the fact that Mr. Gardner’s book “‘is in 
no sense an ‘authorized’ biography.” He calls it “a sketch rather than 
a full-length portrait,” and asserts that “it contains errors and exag- 
gerations”’; but concludes, “I found Lusty Scripps, within its range 
and in spite of its shortcomings, both interesting and informative.” 

E. W. Scripps wrote Gardner a letter, September 9, 1922, which 
Gardner summarizes in the preface to the book: “One thing he begged 

‘ : If anything should be written, let it be the truth and, so 
much as might be, the whole truth. He urged that . . . I should 
not be conventional. I should not select that material which alone 
would be regarded as creditable, or notice only those failings which 
might be regarded as permissible if not respectable common frailties.” 

Gardner tells how E. W. for years drank a gallon of whiskey a day, 
and of how he “was (before matrimony) frankly unmoral about 
women.” 

But these things and his frequent bitter quarrels with relatives and 
associates are merely incidental in the career of the man who helped 
establish the Detroit News and the Cleveland Press, who built up the 
United Press, the NEA, and a great chain of dailies, even if Joseph 
Pulitzer was too much for him in St. Louis and if Senator Lafe Young 
and Gardner Cowles made him withdraw from Des Moines. 

E. W. thought anything in the nature of academic education was a 
detriment. He believed in singleness of control, in independence of 
banks and of advertisers, in sharing profits with the managers of his 
properties, in starting his sons at the top, in long distance management, 
in publishing newspapers for the under dog. 

Robert P. Scripps is right when he terms the tale “interesting and 
informative.” 

Wituiam S. MAutssy 
University of Pittsburgh 
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I Fry ror News. By Larry Rue. New York: Albert and Charles 
Boni. 1932. 307 pp. Illustrated. 

Adventurous newspapering by a foreign correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tribune is described in a volume of three parts: (1) A nearly 
suicidal flight into forbidden Afghanistan to interview King Amanullah, 
72 pages; (2) an even more nearly suicidal flight, 10,000 miles around 
the Mediterranean in his own plane, 166 pages; (3) a well nigh utterly 
suicidal excursion into the Riff to interview Abd-el-Krim, 53 pages. 
Closest calls: racing across no-man’s land, target for Spanish machine 
guns and rifles, till he reaches the barbed wire; later, as a blindfolded 
prisoner, riding donkey-back along the Spanish trenches with head and 
shoulders exposed to the fire of Riffans “who know how to shoot.” 
Between these incidents, a dramatic crisis—the blindfolded corre- 
spondent, with back to the wall, hears his guard ordered to load rifles. 

A terrific urge to “get the story” dominates Parts I and III. Part 
II, the body of the book, is a kaleidoscopic airview of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, with hairbreadth escapes in mountains and desert. 
Little is said of the quest for news; the story is of landings and de- 
partures, fearsome storms and glimmering landscapes, gasoline and mo- 
tor trouble, curious villagers and welcoming mechanics, serene flight 
over beauteous countrysides and near-death from thirst in Lybian 
sands. 

Notables who play vivid parts are Amanullah, the exiled Trotzky, 
Mustapha Kemal, and Abd-el-Krim. Interesting among lesser figures 
is Mahmoud Abul Fath, “Egypt’s greatest newspaper man,” who flies 
across Africa with the author, shares his despair beside a stalled plane 
in the desert, and undertakes to persuade him there is a God. 

The book is good reading for students who think their assignments 
are too hard — and for professors (if any) who have lost sight of the 
adventure in journalism. 

Epwarp F. MAson 
University of lowa 


A History or Earty AMERICAN Macazines 1741-1789. By Lyon 
N. Richardson. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1931. xi+414 
pp. $5. 

The thirty-seven magazines described in this book, though they soon 
withered and died for lack of support, were often quite important in 
their own day as a focus of colonial opinions and a forum of discussion. 
Today they are interesting not only historically but as evidence of the 
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cultural pretensions of the colonists. Dr. Richardson treats them with 
impartial zeal. 

His 375 pages cover the same ground as the first part of Professor 
Mott’s History of American Magazines (pp. 13-116) and naturally 
court comparison. For the average reader, or even the student, look- 
ing for a running story or a synthesis, the latter is clearly the better. 
Dr. Richardson makes little or no attempt to present a coherent account 
of a half-century’s activity in magazine publication. He is content to 
set forth, on a larger scale, a painstaking analysis of the contents of the 
magazines he considers and the circumstances of their publication. In 
doing so, he brings to light many new facts which add to our informa- 
tion about his subject. But he realizes his aim “to present the period in 
all its phases of thought and emotion as preserved in the miscellanies,” 
not in an isolated coherent treatment of any one of them, but only in 
constant illustration of all. 

A treatise of this kind should prove interesting to the student of any 
aspect of colonial culture, sometimes more interesting to him than to 
the journalist. Dr. Richardson’s documentation, though footnotes are 
sometimes needlessly multiplied, is abundant and specific, and his index 
covers thirty-eight pages. Thus his book will doubtless find its greatest 
usefulness as a conspectus of the interests and concerns of eighteenth- 
century America. 


Matruias A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Sus-Epitinc, A Book MAINLy For YOUNG JouRNALISTs. By F. J. 
Mansfield. London: Sir Isaac Pitman &% Sons, Ltd. 1931. xvi+248 
pp. Illustrated. $3. 

Here is the English of it. The first book that gives the “feel” of the 
London newspaper office from the inside. 

The “sub-editor” is the copy reader, and Mr. Mansfield’s subject is 
newspaper desk work. He makes of it an entertaining story, and yet the 
details, the technique, the strategies and the tactics, the pitfalls, the 
difficulties and the enthusiasms, are all there. 

Rather less is made of ems and dashes, cut-off rules, slugs and dead- 
lines than in our own Bastian; rather more of the true meaning of the 
work. Perhaps we Americans are by nature more avid for small de- 
tails, our British cousins more mellow and urbane. 

The differences in custom between the two nations, which always 
strike an American as amusing, are incidental; the journalism Mr. 
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Mansfield describes is the journalism we know in America. All uni- 
versity classes that use Bastian should certainly have access to Mans- 
field as a supplementary text; it is a good one. 

Anyone who believes the old tradition that London newspaper make- 
up is flat and colorless should look at some of the front page facsimiles 
among this volume’s numerous lively illustrations. The British “sub” 
can surely make type and halftones talk; his more skillful use of white 
space enables him to get just as loud screams out of a page as we do 
with our larger and blacker type. When the Briton is reserved it is 
because he wants to be. 

Of all English journalists, Mr. Mansfield is the one whom Amer- 
ican teachers of journalism are most likely to meet on their occasional 
visits to Fleet street. If not in the Times office, where he works, then 
at the home of the National Union of Journalists, of which he is past 
president, or at the University of London, where he is lecturer in prac- 
tical journalism, he will be found displaying a friendly interest in 
America and Americans. Not the least valuable feature of his text is 
its running fire of intelligent comparisons between British and Amer- 
ican practice. That tends to make it a source work in comparative 
journalism, a subject which will some day have a place in our curricula, 
but which has as yet virtually no literature. 


Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS FROM 1850 To 1860. By Irving Garwood. 
Macomb, Illinois: Published by the author. 83 pp. 

The student of American history and of American literature will find 
this brief volume a valuable reference work for discovering little-known 
facts about magazines published in this country prior to the Civil War. 
This small volume, of less than a hundred pages, contains much valu- 
able material, including names, dates, and incidents connected with the 
periodical literature immediately preceding the war. More important 
than this, however, is the skillful manner in which Dr. Garwood re- 
veals the influence of these same names and incidents on the specific 
political, economic, and social interests of the day. 

This, as the author explains in his preface, is part of a threefold aim. 
His other two purposes were: “the presentation of a list of the period- 
icals of the decade, together with such data as are available concerning 
the time and place of their publication and the persons connected with 
them as editors or proprietors; and also to present an estimate of the 
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influence of certain representative periodicals upon the literary move- 
ments of the day.” 

Dr. Garwood classifies the magazines of the period in the following 
groups: (1) reviews and periodicals devoted to science, art, literature, 
and philosophy; (2) farm, home, juvenile, and literary-news journals; 
(3) those dealing with women’s interests; (4) religious and sectional 
organs; (5) college journals and comic papers; (6) eclectic and reprint 
magazines; (7) book-trade publications and critical journals; and (8) 
purely literary periodicals. In view of the fact that he limited himself 
strictly to those of “popular or literary interest,’ he was forced to ex- 
clude periodicals dealing with distinctly technical subjects, as well as 
those presenting sectarian theology. 

The comparative fullness of the present list may be indicated by the 
fact that the reliable Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature furnished 
but twenty-four, and Faxon’s Check-list of American and English Peri- 
odicals approximately a dozen more. 

The period which Dr. Garwood’s work covers was a tremendously 
vital one, an era of growth under pressure, of bitter sectionalism and 
outspoken thinkers. The author brings out clearly the importance of 
the contemporary publications as a factor in the shaping of the varied 
activities of the day. As he points out, few attempts have been made 
to study systematically American periodicals, despite their recognized 
importance in connection with literary history. His work is for the 
purpose of filling in an uncharted section of this field. 

The material contained in this volume is worthy of expansion into 
three times its present length, and one cannot help wishing that the 
author had allowed himself more leeway in dressing his facts with more 
intimate details. 


Joun F, GALLAwAy 
University of Georgia 


HIGH.LIGHTs: A CarTOoN History OF THE NINETEEN TWENTIES. 
By Rollin Kirby. New York: William Farquhar Payson. xv+142 
pp. 
Rollin Kirby, distinguished cartoonist of the late New York World, 
and now of the New York World-Telegram, has done for the past 
decade with pictures very much the same sort of thing that Frederick 
Lewis Allen did with his narrative, Only Yesterday: An Informal His- 
tory of the Nineteen-Twenties. 

The volume is edited by Henry B. Hoffman, with a foreword by 
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Walter Lippman. The cartoons, some sixty-five in number, first ap- 
peared in the old New York World, and provide a permanent record 
not only of that journal’s point of view with reference to public ques- 
tions and figures of the day, but also an excellent graphic index of the 
trend of an unusually colorful decade. 

The position of Mr. Kirby as a pictorial commentator is well known 
among newspaper editors and readers who have an opportunity to make 
a comparative study of representative journals. Mr. Lippman, in his 
introduction, says that “there is no cartoonist in American journalism 
who has such an unmistakably personal style.” The recipient of nu- 
merous honors, Mr. Kirby, it will be remembered, was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for his cartoon entitled ‘““Tammany” which appeared 
during the 1928 campaign. His pictorial arguments against prohibition, 
paralleling the verbal assaults of the late World’s editorials, were un- 
usually effective. 

Mr. Lippmann attributes much of the force of the Kirby cartoons to 
the fact that they were prepared especially for the New York World, 
and hence the artist “did not feel the devastating syndicate pressure to 
be noncommittal, that corrupting impulse to seek the very common 
denominator among the prejudices of many employers.” 

A sly reference is made in this connection by the late editor of the 
W orld to the policy of the Pulitzers, which, it is generally agreed, led 
to the demise of this excellent newspaper. Mr. Kirby’s only employer, 
Mr. Lippmann writes, was the World, “which in practice meant that 
he consulted the editor in charge of the editorial page; and as things 
were conducted in the Pulitzer building, business considerations were a 
family secret which cartoonists and editors were never invited to 
share.” 

Few of the cartoons in this volume are commendatory. About five 
of the sixty-five express approbation. Mr. Lippmann says this would be 
about the proportion of all Mr. Kirby’s cartoons during this period. 
“That does not mean that Mr. Kirby or the World newspaper were 
incapable of approving many things, but simply that the cartoon is by 
its very nature a weapon of attack,”” Mr. Lippmann explains. ‘Even 
when the cartoonist wishes to exalt his hero, he does it most effectively 
by attacking the hero’s enemies. He is in many respects an old-fash- 
ioned moralist who glorifies God by denouncing the Devil.” 

The arrangement of these cartoons is such as to present them with 
the best effect. They are reproduced, full-size, on righthand pages. 
Opposite each is a news or editorial excerpt from the World or some 
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other newspaper which gives the background out of which the cartoon 
idea emerged. 

No finer tribute to the work of Mr. Kirby has been written than 
that by Mr. Lippman, who says: 

“These cartoons deserve to be remembered, for they were hard blows 
delivered in a good cause. Though they were meant to hurt and to 
confound, yet they were never venomous. They are never embittered 
to the peint, which is so often reached in other political cartoons, 
where the cartoonist deprives his victims of all human standing. 

These are civilized cartoons. They originate with a talent in which 
great natural force is tempered by the absence of all self-righteousness.” 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


ScHooLt NEwspAPER Propuction. By Thomas C. Morelock. Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: Lucas Brothers. 1931. xiiit206 pp. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

School Newspaper Production is not a textbook on high school jour- 
nalism. It is designed as a manual to guide the worker on the high 
school publication and as such the book is organized according to the 
specific jobs which fall to the lot of the various staff members. As 
presented by Mr. Morelock, the scheme is practically “fool proof.” 
Starting with a chapter on the adviser, there is a chapter on the work 
and duties which these different jobs entail, and a clear, precise explana- 
tion on how to go about the task. 

Suggested readings from the more recent and better known texts on 
high school and college journalism are given at the close of most chap- 
ters. These permit the worker to gather more information about his 
special job as time and interest warrant his doing so. In hitting the 
high spots on the immediate job, however, the author has missed little 
that is important and in many places he has included wanted informa- 
tion hitherto unavailable. Reading the book, one senses the practical 
and feels that the author has been on the job himself and knows his 
field. 

The high school adviser, whether “green” at the work or the product 
of the school of experience or the school of journalism, is always faced 
with the problem of “where to begin and how.” In other words it is 
one thing to outline and teach a course in high school journalism and 
another to start the publication of a paper and keep it going. Often 
both have to be organized and inaugurated at the same time. There 
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are coordinating factors to be considered which, to the uninitiated, are 
nothing short of a nightmare. School Newspaper Production helps in 
solving this problem better than any text or manual that has so far 
come from the pens of writers in the high school field. In my opinion 
an adviser can take Mr. Morelock’s manual, learn what his own job 
involves, and put the rest of the volume to work immediately to the 
advantage of everyone under his direction. Each worker may study his 
own job and at the same time fit himself into the scheme as a whole as 
the work with the class as a group unfolds before him. 

Many schools meet the need for a newspaper by mimeographed 
sheets in one form or another. The last chapter of this book presents, 
I believe for the first time, a detailed yet understandable method for 
producing this sort of publication. 

There is a terse foreword by Walter Williams, president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

It is to be regretted that School Newspaper Production typograph- 
ically presents such an amateurish front. A more experienced book 
publisher would have given Mr. Morelock’s material greater eye- 
appeal. Paragraphs are not spaced uniformly. Others are separated 
by too much white space. 

As previously stated, the book was not intended as a text, yet its 
content and presentation might well qualify it for that category. Cer- 
tainly where there is a need for auxiliary books on high school jour- 
nalism, or where a practical working handbook is wanted on “how to 
begin,” School Newspaper Production should find a welcome place. 

C. L. SANDERS 
University of Iowa 


A CoL.Lece Course IN REPORTING FOR BEGINNERS. By Curtis D. 
MacDougall. New York: The Macmillan Company. x+-536 pp. 1932. 
$3.00. 

A handbook that tells the beginning reporter what to watch for, 
and where among facts gathered to look for his feature, should be 
popular among cubbing journalism graduates. 

Mr. MacDougall has such a manual buried in his book. Chapters 
in Part Two, Reporting and Writing Special Kinds of News, abound 
in news situations, in phases of which lists suggest what to check up on. 

Part One introduces the modern newspaper and news writing prin- 
ciples. Identification and authority in the news are thoroughly treated. 
Weather takes a chapter. 
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Correlation with cultural courses is effective, particularly in chap- 
ters on court procedure, politics and government, business and finance, 
and science news. Most chapters contain numerous references to col- 
lateral books and articles. 

One might split hairs over reference to the makeup man as “com- 
positor”; paragraphs about “newspaper people” in which this climax 
is reached: ‘‘No matter how lowbrow they may be at the press room 
poker table, they know how to act in the higher levels of society,” 
and description of the newspaper plant as a bedlam before bedtime. 
These cannot, however, detract from the efficiency of the textbook. 

A comprehensive bibliography, glossary, symbol charts, style sheet, 
and illustrative facsimilies of newspaper pages are in appendices, The 
book is indexed by proper names and topics separately. 

The accompanying Teacher's Manual of Exercises and Suggestions 
and the textbook itself will help the instructor to demonstrate that 
the newspaperman, as the author writes, “has to think and think and 
think, and he has to ask and ask and ask.” 

WILLIAM L. Lowry 
University of Florida 


In Our Seconp Century. By Jerome A. Hart. San Francisco: 
Pioneer Press. 1931. 454 pp. $3.50. 

The second century of the history of our government began, of 
course, in 1876; and, since the San Francisco Argonaut began in 1877, 
Mr. Hart, who is best known for his connection with that famous 
journal of news and the arts, finds it convenient to limit these historical 
and autobiographical notes to “our second century.” 

The reviewer may as well admit in the beginning that this book 
lacks coherence, is illogical in design, and occasionally waxes verbose. 
Having done his duty in pointing these things out, he may then take 
pleasure in emphasizing the friendly companionship and amusing if 
garrulous talk about older journalistic days in California. The book 
reminds one: of the Journalism in California of John P. Young, San 
Francisco Chronicle editor, in the use of masses of masses of inade- 
quately digested materials from the news columns; but Mr. Hart’s 
book is more literary and more entertaining. 

Mr. Hart’s emphasis on the theatrical history of San Francisco, in 
his chapter “Old Time Shows,” is delightful. There he is at his best. 
His story of the old lectures and lecture bureaus, and his chapter on 
the Bohemian Club are likewise pleasant and valuable. Of course, much 
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of the volume is given to the history of the Argonaut, with many stories 
about such men as Ambrose Bierce, Richard Realf, Charles W. Stod- 
dard, Frank Norris, and Jack London. Other San Francisco papers 
receive their meed of notice. 


FraANK LuTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


PRESENTATION OF CRIME IN Newspapers: A Stupy OF METHODS IN 
NEWSPAPER RESEARCH. By Frank Harris. Hanover, N. H.: The 
Sociological Press. 1932. xvi+103 pp. 

“For approximately half a century,” says Dr, Harris, “competing 
newspapers have relinquished the task of being the moral guardians of 
the reading public. Among newspaper publishers the printing of crime 
news has been taken for granted.” 

But why “half a century”? The printing of crime news began with 
Genesis, continued with the story of David and Bathsheba, passed from 
the ballads sung on London streets to the news sheets and newsbooks, 
to Ben Harris’s Publick Occurrences, and to John Campbell’s story of 
the hanging of six pirates and so to the tabloids of the present. 
Crime news, without a doubt, will be printed as long as newspapers 
are printed, no matter how many accusations, all of them futile, are 
directed against it. Consider the Lindbergh crime. 

Dr. Harris’s attempt to analyze the crime content of certain news- 
papers is, however, strictly scientific and decidedly interesting. He be- 
gins with a set of categories of crimes and continues with an analysis of 
crime news in three different Minneapolis papers, the Times, the Trib- 
une, and the Journal for three different years, 1890, 1904-5, and 1921. 
For the first period the percentage of crime news to total reading mat- 
ter was 4.04; for 1904-5, 5.40; for 1921, 3.87. 

Nothing short of a year’s analysis, thinks Dr. Harris, can give any 
significant results. 


There are many tables, much interesting discussion, and helpful sum- 
maries. 


FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


THE Story oF THE Times. By William Dodgson Bowman. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 1931. 336 pages. $4.00. 

The jacket of Mr. Bowman’s book refers to it as “an illuminating 
commentary on the history of England during the last hundred years.” 
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If it really covered this period it probably would be of greater interest. 
To this reader the book is unbalanced. One hundred and forty-nine 
pages are devoted to the period preceding Delane’s editorship. Less 
than two-score pages are allotted to the approximate half-century since 
the Times received almost a death blow when it published Pigott’s 
Parnell forgeries. 

Mr. Bowman handles the story of the Times in a constructively 
critical manner and does not permit his evident admiration for such 
conspicuous editors as Barnes and Delane to warp his judgment. He 
shows instances where prejudice and virtuperation won out over a 
dispassionate and judicious policy. A vivid and vigorous portrait of 
Delane is presented. He demonstrates that Delane, for thirty seven 
years, was the Times and that his paper was a hard mistress. Delane’s 
devotion to the Times was so intense that it wore him out, killing him 
at sixty. 

Prime ministers, kings and emperors surreptitiously supplied Delane 
with exclusive news. Statesmen sounded out Delane before embarking 
on political changes. The Times editor for decades exercised almost 
incredible influence. The intertwining of the Thunderer and the 
history, not only of Britain but also of all Europe, is convincingly 
recorded by Mr. Bowman. 

Many spectacular journalistic feats are recounted: the scoop on 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; W. H. Russell’s daring Crimean dis- 
patches; de Blowitz’ beat on the treaty of Berlin; and a score of others. 
Some of the material is fresh, although the author draws extensively 
from de Blowitz’ Memoirs, A. I. Dasent’s John Delane and The Life 
and Letters of Moberly Beil. 

Perhaps the most interesting and ingenious passages in the volume 
are those in which Mr. Bowman traces parallels between Barnes’ and 
Delane’s careers and comments on their actions as recorded by Gre- 
ville in his Diaries. 

Either Mr. Bowman has been incredibly careless or his proof reader 
has let him down badly. There is even an absurd error in a blurb on 
the jacket. There are a score of errata, at least. A quotation from 
the Daily Universal Register—1706!—is given, when that paper was 
not founded until 1785. A leader writer named Mozley is referred 
to as Mosley. Buccleuch appears as Buccleugh. The present editor 
of the Times is referred to once as Geoffrey Robinson. George Mere- 
dith is noted as the author of Dream [sic] of the Crossways. 

Mr. Bowman has written an interesting and reasonably colorful 
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book, but the definitive story of the London Times has not yet been 
published. 


VERNON McKENZIE 
University of Washington 


THE Story OF THE NEWSPAPER PRINTING Press. By George A. 
Isaacs. London: Co-operative Printing Society. 1931. 287 pp. 

Until Mr. Isaacs’ story of the newspaper press was published last 
year there had been no adequate history of developments in this fascin- 
ating part of newspaper making. 

To the point of tediousness, sometimes, the author goes into minute 
detail concerning each invention that has added to quantity production. 
He records each step, from the Gutenberg press to the addition of the 
last Pantone process. If the reader is interested in the many steps 
necessary before the modern press operatingyat high speed was built, 
he will find them all described carefully. 

There are times when one not mechanically inclined will find him- 
self gasping, not because the description is cloudy, but because of 
minutiae. But if one is familiar with three-way cams, choke releases, 
helically cut teeth, mitre gears, ball-thrust mechanisms, friaring, com- 
mutator motors, etc., he will enjoy the book. 

It is especially recommended for consultation in connection with the 
study of newspaper making of any given period in which the student 
wishes accurate information concerning the problem of printing in 
quantity. 


A. A. APPLEGATE 
South Dakota State College 


HEADLINES. By Janette Cooper. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1932. 271 pp. $2. 

Headlines is a true story, which grips the reader and dashes him 
against the cold walls of reality. It is so unusual that it seems too 
strange to be true. The wife of a man electrocuted for murder tells 
her own story. 

The devotion and worshipful love, the understanding, the courage 
and heroism of Arden Kendall for her husband, Larry, is expressed 
in her own words: “I’d rather be your wife than the wife of any 
other man in the whole world. I wouldn’t trade the years of happi- 
ness that we had together for a whole eternity of the next-best thing; 
what we’ve had, nobody can take away from us.” 
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Headlines makes very little distinction between tabloids and those 
newspapers that “do not appeal to the lower classes.’”” The story gen- 
erally leaves the impression that the “sensational rags” are represen- 
tative of the press. 

The details might have been gruesome, but sordidness is avoided 
by the author’s graceful handling of the material. The story is told in a 
concise, clear, newspaper style. The lack of dramatic implications only 
intensifies the author’s sincerity in the telling of the story. 

Headlines is not primarily a newspaper story; rather it is an indict- 
ment against a society that permits capital punishment and against a 
society represented by the publicity-craving lawyer and the sob sister 
with her “silly, sensational” story that fails to give its victims pity and 
mercy. 


ELIZABETH WHITE PARKS 
Cornell College 


Five Star Finau. By Louis Weitzenkorn. New York: Samuel French. 
1931. vii+165 pp. $2. 

“There’s some guys who furnish the manure, and some who grow 
the flowers.” A reporter’s speech in the first scene opens the attack on 
“the guys who furnish the manure” in Weitzenkorn’s three-act melo- 
drama of sensational journalism. 

The author holds a mirror up to the daily tabloid, bringing clearly 
to the mind of the professional and layman alike a devastating picture 
of the swill gathering proclivities of the yellowest journals—the cruci- 
fixion of innocent victims to swell circulation, and the racketeering 
touch of dumping slops on newsstands not featuring the Daily Graphic, 
indicating collusion between the police and the newspaper. 

A powerful impression of reality pervades this drama from the pen 
of one who knows what he writes about. Beneath his cynicism and 
disillusionment there remains enough understanding sympathy and 
kindliness toward the persecuted to make him a failure as a tabloid 
editor. Some criticism has been voiced regarding occasional departures 
from truth in his theatrical portrayal of a newspaper office and its 
intimates, but it may be argued that characters must always be touched 
up and scenes heightened in dramatic intensity in order to conform 
effectively to the conventions of the media in which the playwright 
expresses himself. Nineteen scenes are employed, but through the use 
of three revolving stages the action is unhampered and moves rapidly 
to a stunning climax. 
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Five Star Final, having been one of the outstanding successes of 
both stage and screen, may do more toward restraining the hypocricy 
and injustice of the yellow journal mind than all the meetings of state 
editors and all the compiled codes of newspaper ethics in the country. 


HELENE CARPENTER 
University of Oklahoma 


NEWSPAPER ORGANIZATION AND ACCOUNTING. By A. S. Van Ben- 
thuysen. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc. 1932. xi+-544 pp. Illustrated. 
$10. 

Teachers of newspaper management courses will welcome this work 
by the treasurer of the Press Publishing Company, former publishers 
of the New York World. It is not meant as a textbook, but rather 
as a manual for newspaper executives. Every teacher of newspaper 
business courses will, however, want this book on his desk and will 
find it a valuable supplement to his present course material. 

Mr. Van Benthuysen has given us a veritable encyclopedia of news- 
paper accounting procedure, forms and records. And he has a facility 
for explaining details of complicated accounting procedure in language 
so clear that any layman can follow him with ease. 

The average daily newspaper executive who manages to get along 
with some seventy expense divisions may at first feel lost in a maze of 
six hundred accounts detailing an expense distribution comprehensive 
enough to cover the largest newspaper organization in the country, but 
a little study will reveal how this system can be simplified to meet the 
requirements of a paper of any size. 

The reader will find little that is new in the early chapters, for the 
explanation of newspaper organization is quite elementary; but having 
cleared the decks, Mr. Van Benthuysen swings into action and through 
four hundred pages presents a clear and comprehensive picture of the 
work of the financial, accounting and auditing departments and their 
interrelation with every other department of the newspaper. The tech- 
nique of newspaper accounting is developed through the general books, 
balance sheet accounts, accounts receivable, expense accounts, cash 
records and collections, expense comparisons, costs and budgets to the 
final coérdination of all these data for the purpose of furnishing monthly 
reports to the management. 

The author points out that many publishers believe accounting work 
simply a necessary expense to be limited to as small an outlay as possible. 
As a result they never know exactly what they have done and their 
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books are kept on virtually a cash basis with a complete lack of depend- 
able figures to guide them. They realize the importance of the editorial, 
advertising, circulation and mechanical departments, but they forget that 
there is a fifth element to the perfect picture—a competent department 
that can save many times its costs during the course of the year by 
attending not only to necessary routine bookkeeping but also by furnish- 
ing dependable figures to management and department heads with re- 
spect to costs and expenses which will enable them to plan the pro- 
duction of a better newspaper more efficiently. 

It is to be regretted that in discussing the auditing of some special 
departments, such as editorial and display advertising, the chapters 
were confined to a mere presentation of the records used in checking 
the expenses of these departments. This matter is valuable, but there 
might have been some place for a discussion of the elements of expense 
that enter into the wise management of these departments. 

Chapters on Expense Comparisons, Costs and Budgets, Good Will 
and Valuation are particularly good. The author has also brought to- 
gether a mass of exceedingly valuable data on newspaper payrolls, 
valuations, tables of income and outgo for dailies of varying size, news- 
paper department budgets, labor rates and many other phases of news- 
paper making that will be welcomed by every teacher of newspaper 
management. 


KENNETH E. OLson 
University of Minnesota 


EpiTING THE Day’s News. By George C. Bastian; revised by Leland 
D. Case. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1932. 302 pages. 
$2.50. 

Leland D. Case has done a fine piece of work in his revision of the 
late George C. Bastian’s text on copy-desk methods and practices. 
New illustrations have been used, minor errors have been amended, 
recent changes in method have been noted, and the original emphasis 
on Chicago Tribune practices has given place to an acceptable use of 
matter drawn from a variety of papers. 

It was no weakness in the first edition that the book stressed Tribune 
practices and point of view. Bastian taught the Tribune as purpose- 
fully as one would teach a style sheet. His lectures and exercises were 
drawn naturally from the paper he knew best and could best explain. 
He reasoned that the student who could learn to do things the Tribune 
way would have little trouble in other offices. 
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Case has used the Bastian plan and produced a book which is no 
less definite and authoritative and has the added advantage of a wider, 
if not more penetrating, view of the field. It shows a greater knowledge 
of teachers of journalism than did the first edition. Teachers who could 
not use Bastian successfully will find that the revision solves some of 
the problems which caused them trouble. The laboratory manual and 
the teachers’ manual which were used with the text are not mentioned 
in the revision and the book may be used with or without them. 

LAWRENCE W. MurpHy 
University of Illinois 


UNDERSTANDING ADVERTISING. By Raymond Hawley and James 
Barton Zabin. New York: Gregg Publishing Co. 1931. xxi+150 pp. 

In a page of addenda, the authors tell the reader “if you’re really 
and truly interested in advertising, you won’t stop here.” The book 
is frankly an “elementary treatise on the primary factors of advertising.” 
Measured in terms imposed by the authors themselves, the book must 
be said to accomplish its mission admirably. 

The instructor of technical or advanced advertising courses doubt- 
less will find little in this book for class-room use except the interesting 
and carefully selected advertisement specimens with which the volume 
is profusely illustrated. To the instructor of journalism courses in 
which the subject of advertising bears a vital relation, however, the 
book should prove very useful. 

Here is a bird’s eye view of the field of advertising, but there is 
more than that. This book supplies the reader with an organized per- 
spective, a mental filing system in which he may store, each in its logical 
place, the scattered and unorganized bits of advertising information 
with which his mind has been cluttered. 

Authored by practical advertising men as it is, you would expect 
the book to be easy to read, easy to understand, invitingly attractive in 
typography and form. It is. 

Bruce R. McCoy 


University of Wisconsin 


WHEN IN Dovust. By William L. Mapel. Lexington, Virginia: 

The Virginia Publishing Company. 1931. vii+67 pp. 

Worps CONFUSED AND Misusep. By Maurice H. Wesseen. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 1932. vi+310 pp. $2.00. 
Nowadays almost every newspaper and almost every school of jour- 
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nalism has its own style book. Some of them differ widely; some of 
them are as alike as two peas — but then, no two peas are strictly 
alike. Mapel’s book follows the “down style,” e. g., Northwestern uni- 
versity, Second National bank, Wabash railroad. The chapter on 
“Cleaner Word Pictures,” by the elimination of “chestnuts,” is espe- 
cially good. This clothbound book will be of much help to beginning 
students in journalism. 

W ords Confused and Misused is a good handbook. It does not con- 
tain as many words as the International Dictionary but is much more 
easily handled, and it quotes words that need special watchfulness, e. g., 
ability and capacity, as and because, so and very, so and therefore, so 
and that. Are we all sure that we know how to use these and thou- 
sands of similar confusing words correctly? If we are not, we had 
better learn from Professor Wesseen’s book. 

FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


Ou10 JouRNALISM HALL oF FAME. Journalism Series No. 10. Co- 
lumbus: University Press. 1932. Paper covers. 28 pp. 

Here we have the proceedings of the fourth annual dinner-meeting 
of judges, newspaper men, and others to honor the journalists elected to 
Ohio’s journalistic Hall of Fame. The men honored were Warren G. 
Harding, of the Marion Star; Charles Farrar Browne (Artemus 
Ward) of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; and John Brough, of the Cin- 


cinnati Enquirer. 


THE NEwspAPER READING HABITS OF THE AVERAGE FAMILY. By E. 
H. Harris, Donald I. Bred and A. M. Clapp, Committee. Inland 
Daily Press Association; distributed by E. H. Harris, Richmond, 
Indiana. 1932. Paper covers, 24 pp. 

This pamphlet is designed chiefly as a manual of reader-interest sur- 
veying. It is based upon the system originated at the University of 
Iowa by Dr. George H. Gallup; Kenneth Fryslie, a student of Dr. 
Gallup’s, was advisory editor of this pamphlet. Here we have some 
cogent argument for the necessity of such surveys by editor members 
of the Inland, several charts of standard results, and directions giving 
something of the technique of conducting surveys. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING ECONOMIES IN 1931 AND 1932. 
By Thomas F. Barnhart. Northfield, Minnesota: Research Bureau of 
the National Editorial Association. 1932. Paper covers, 32 pp. 
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Professor Barnhart, of the Minnesota School of Journalism, has 
collected a large number of “experience testimonies” from editors and 
publishers of weekly newspapers, and the N. E. A. has published them 
in a neat booklet which should be of the utmost value to country news- 
paper men. The editorial, advertising, circulation, and mechanical de- 
partments are covered, as well as the job shop and the business office. 
The pamphlet is full of meat. 


CuTTinc ExpENnsEs OF Dairy Newspapers. 1932 CIRCULATION 
ProsLems. Not a Morcue. Edited by John L. Myers. Madison, 
Wisconsin: George W. Mead Paper Institute. 1932. Paper covers; 16, 
40, and 8 pp. respectively. 

These little publications of the George W. Mead Paper Institute 
collect publishers’ experiences for the good of the craft. They are 
digests of actual experiences, and thus are stimulating and valuable. 


BULLETIN OF THE UNIVERSITY Press CLUB OF MICHIGAN: ADDRESSES 
OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor 
Press. Paper cover, 91 pp. 

This important pamphlet contains most of the addresses given at 
the annual meeting of the University Press Club in November, 1931, 
and also, since no bulletin was published last year, some of those de- 
livered at the 1930 meeting. Perhaps the topic most emphasized by 
reiterated discussion was crime—not only in its relations to the news 
and newspapers, but to the government and the public. Two of the 
outstanding contributions are Mr. Elmo Scott Watson’s “The Return 
to Personal Journalism” and a short talk on the broadcasting of radio 
news by C. C. Bradner, of WW J—the station of the Detroit News. 

The task of editing this bulletin is well done, presumably by John 


Lewis Brumm, a secretary of the Club and head of Michigan’s De- 
partment of Journalism. 


THE ALUMNUS TALKS OF JOURNALISM SCHOOLS. By William L. 
Mapel. Sigma Delta Chi. 1931. Paper cover, [24 pp.]. 

This report is based on the replies of 303 graduates of schools and 
departments of journalism who are now practicing newspaper and 
magazine men to a questionnaire dealing with opportunities for jour- 
nalistic work and with evaluation of courses taken at school. The 
answers show a favorable attitude toward journalism graduates on the 
part of employers, and an insistence on “background courses” on the 
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part of graduates. Authorized by Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, it is denominated “Research No. 1.” 


The Columbia University Press asks us to state that it is not the 
publisher but the printer of the Columbia Journalist, which, in our 
issue of December, 1931, was ascribed to the University Press in error. 
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A New Service FoR TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 
Beginning with next fall, the New York Times will furnish at cost 
(perhaps fifty cents a year) a monthly bulletin of the latest news 
resolved into statements of fact for class exercises in newswriting, pro- 
vided that enough classes in journalism see sufficient value in the plan 
to come in on it. While this service is designed for elementary college 
classes in journalism it may not be out of place for schools of journalism 
in universities which carry on a more advanced work. 
Briefly the scheme involves the resolution into sentences of the most 
pressing news of the day, thus: 
DRIVE TO STAMP OUT WANT 
6,000 city blocks in drive 
20,000 families wait for aid to start 
army of canvassers to ask 10 cts. to $1 
volunteers enroll to help neighbors 
10,000 areas still to be organized 
prominent citizens behind effort 
“Block Community Organization” praised by Gov. Roosevelt last 
night 
In the older text books which have made an approach to exercises in 
journalism in this fashion, the time elapsing between the publication 
of the book and the date of class adoption has put the news contained 
therein far into the background. Thus one class in 1932 is still writing 
the story of the Chicago-Princeton game of 1921 or thereabouts. The 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight is being re-composed in an age in which 
many students know little of Carpentier, and many have but little 
knowledge of Dempsey. Harding is President, radio is new, and talking 
pictures are unheard of. 
The service under tentative consideration by the educational depart- 
ment of the Times would be furnished at cost by the Times as part of 
its regular educational program. The fact that copyrights, royalties, 
and publishers’ profits would be lacking would keep the cost low, and 
make the service available for students who have not any too much 
money to invest in text books. And, of course, the larger the number 
of schools interested the cheaper would be the cost of production. It is 
planned to have an instructor’s key accompany the news problems. 
Included therein would be several reprints of articles as they appeared 
in the Times, and from which the statements of fact were taken. 
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The educational department of the Times worked out this plan with 
the editorial department of the paper. It was presented to several 
teachers of journalism, and has been accepted in several places, one 
of them Dartmouth College, which has a group of eighty men enrolled 
in the study of journalism. Schools which may be interested in the 
adoption of this service are asked to communicate with the New York 
Times itself. Address simply the New York Times, College Depart- 
ment, Times Square, New York. And as the service is still in formative 
state the Times will welcome any suggestions for enlargement or im- 
provement. If the monthly issue should prove satisfactory, it might be 
possible to make the service weekly. As an experiment it deserves a 
thorough work-out. 

Eric P. KELLy 
Dartmouth College 


























